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Notes. 
HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 


Many take an interest in the hymns in use in 
the various offices of the Catholic Church. As 
far as I know, there has been no list printed of 
the authors of these hymns. In many cases the 
authorship is well established ; but in others it is 
doubtful: some even are attributed to several 
different authors. Without going into the proofs 
of authorship, I have thought that “ N. & Q.” 
would be a very proper Museum, where a list 
might be deposited of a number of hymns, with 
the names of the authors attached. The following 
list has been carefully compiled from a variety of 
sources, and will, I trust, be found useful for 
reference : — 

A solis ortus cardine ° - Sedulius. 

Eterna Christi munera . . St. Ambrose. 

Eterne rerum Conditor . . St. Ambrose. 

Eterne Rex altissime . - St. Gregory. 

Ales diei nuntius . . Prudentius. 

Alma Redemptoris mater . Peter of Compostella— 
Hermannus Contruc- 
tus 

Antra deserti teneris sub annis Paul the dea 

Audi benigne Conditor . . St. Ambrose. 

Audit tyrannusanxius . . Prudentius. 

Aurora jam spargit polum - St. Ambrose 

Aurora lucis rutilat ° . St. Ambrose. 

Ave maris stella . . St. Bernard — Nother 
— Fortunatus. 


Beata nobis gaudia . 


Beate pastor Petre . ° ° 
Christe Redemptor omnium . 
Ceelestis urbs Jerusalem ‘ 
Ceeli Deus sanctissime 
Conditor alme siderum 
Consors Paterni luminis . 
Decora lux eternitatis 

Deus tuorum militum 

Dies ire, dies illa 


Domare cordis impetus 
Ecce jam noctis 

E cregie doctor P. aule 

Ex more docti mystico 
Fortem virili pectore 
Gloria, laus, honor 
Hymnum canamus gloria 
Jam lucis orto sidere 


Jam Christus astra ascenderat 


Jam meesta quiesce querela 


Jesu dulcis memoria 
Jesu corona celsior 
Jesu corona virginum 


Lauda Sion Sal vatorem 
Lucis Creator optime 


Lustris sex qui jam peregit 


Lux ecce surgit aurea 

Magnex Deus potentie 

Martine celebri 

Nocte surgentes 

Non illam crucians . 

Nox atra rerum conte wit. 

Nox et tenebre et nubila 

Nune Sancte nobis Spiritus 

O lux beata Trinitas ° 

O nimis felix 

Opes, decusque re gium 

Orate nunc omnes 

O sola magnarum ur -bium 

Pange lingua... corporis mys- 
terium . ‘ ° ‘ . 

Pange lingua... lauream cer- 
taminis ° ° 


Pater superni luminis 
Quem terra, pontus, sidera 


Rector potens, verax Deus 
Rerum Creator optime 

Rex Christe Factor omnium 
Rex gloriose martyrum 
Sacris solemniis 

Salve Regina 


Salvete flores martyrum . 
Somno refectis artubus 
Splendor Paterne gloria 

Stabat Mater 


Summe Parens clementiex 
Te Deum Jaudamus 


Te lucis ante terminum 


E lpis. 

St. Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 

nis. 
Ambrose. 

Thomas Celano — 
Humbert —Ursini— 
Frangipani. 

Pope Urban VIII. 

St. Gregory. 

Elpis. 

Ambrose. 

Sylvius. 

Theodulph 

St. Bede. 

St. Ambrose—St. Ber- 
nar d. 

St. Ambrose— St. Gre- 
gory. 

Prudentius. 

St. Bernard. 

St. Ambrose. 

Ambrose—St. Gre- 
gory. 

St. Thomas of Aquin. 

St. Gregory— St. Ber- 
nard. 

Ambrose — Fortu- 
natus. 

Prudentius. 

. Ambrose. 

P. Urban VIII. 

St. Gr egory. 

P. Urban VIII. 

Ambrose. 

Prudentius. 
Ambrose. 

St. Gregory—Aleuin, 

Paul the deacon, 

P. Urban VIII. 

Notker. 


Prudentius. 
St. Thomas of Aquin. 


Fortunatus Mammer- 
tus. 
Bellarmine. 
St. Gregory — Fortu- 
natus. 
Ambrose. 
St. Ambrose. 
St. Gregory. 
St. Gregory. 
St. Thomas of Aquin. 
Peter of Compostella— 
Adhemar— Herman- 
nus Contractus — 
King Robert. 
Prudentius. 
St. Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 
Jac opont —P pe Inno- 
cent 
Amb ruse. 
SS. Ambrose and Au- 
gustin, 
|, Ambrose— St. Gre- 


qory. 
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St. Ambrose. 

St. Ambrose. 

P. Urban VITI. 

St. Ambrose. 

Paul the deacon, 

St. Ambrose — Raba- 
nus Maurus —Char- 
lemagne. 

Hermannus Contrac- 
tus, King Robert. 

St. Gregory—St. Tho- 
mas of Aquin. 

Vexilla Regis prodeunt ° . St. Ambrose — Theo- 

dulphus — Fortuna- 

tus— Sedulius. 


Nother. 
F. C. H. 


Telluris ingens Conditor . 
Tristes erant Apostoli 

Tu natale solaum 

Ta Trinitatis unitas 

Ut queant laxis 

Veni Creator Spiritus 





Veni Sancte Spiritus 


Verbum supernum prodiens 


Victimaw Paschali laudes 


HAWISIA DOMINA DE KEVEOLOC., 


A word upon her seal, described (1* S. vii. 292) 
by John ap William ap John, in his learned dis- 
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| Arch. Cambrensis. 


sertation upon Owen Glyndwr’s arms, and there | 


ascribed by him to Hawise (Gadarn), heiress of 
the Wenwynwyn line, and wife of Sir John de 
Charleton. From a note of John ap William ap 
John’s, in Archaiologia Cambrensis (New Series, 
iv. 200) upon this seal, he appears to have agreed 
in opinion with the late eminent Shropshire gene- 
alogist, Mr. Joseph Morris, so far as regards the 
ascribing of it to this lady ; though (in “ N. & Q.”) 
differing from Mr. Morris in reference to the 
shield in the left hand of the figure on the seal. 
In the Archaivlogical Journ. (x. 143) there is an 
account of this seal, in which, with unquestionable 
correctness, it is assigned not to Hawise (Gadarn), 
but to her grandmother, Hawise, daughter of one 
of the Johns le Strange, of Knockyn, and wife of 
Griffin ap Wenwynwyn (who has been styled as 
de Keveoloc),ap Owen de Keveoloc. According to 
this account, the lady on the seal holds in her 
right hand her husband's shield, the lion rampant 
of Powys, and in her left her father’s, the two 
lions passant of Strange, thus affording an inter- 
esting instance of an early step in the united dis- 
playing of a husband's and wife's arms, eventually 
resulting in the more modern empalement. In the 
Arch. Journ. it is surmised this Hawise, the 
grandmother, may have held Keveoloc (an im- 
portant central district of Wales) for life, by some 
family arrangement, after her husband's decease 
(she does not appear to have obtained it in dower). 
I would rather, however, conjecture, that the “ de 
Keveoloc” on the seal may not refer to any actual 
ownership of that part of her deceased husband's 
territory, but rather, that as he, following his 
father’s and grandfather's example, may have ap- 
pended this Welsh designation to his name, so that 
his widow, Hawise, also may have thus retained 
the same addition to her name, though styled, 
as her husband, in English records, “ de la Pole,” 
Pole or Welshpoul being the family residence. As 


> 
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to the origin of the additional designation “de 
Keveoloc,” or simply “ Keveoloc,” as applied first 
to Griffin’s grandfather, Owen, it is to be observed, 
this Owen and Owen Gwynedd were cotemporary 
princes, and each Owen ap Gryffydd, hence to 
prevent confusion, these respective territorial de- 
signations may have been appended to their 
names, Gwynedd being North Wales. Referring 
the seal to Hawise, the grandmother, it would 
clearly belong to her period of widowhood, from 
her husband's to her own decease, 1285 to 1310, 
about, and the dress of the figure may be sup- 
posed to be that of a widow of those days. En- 
gravings of the seal are in both Arch. Journ. and 
I would add, the pedigree in 
which some of the foregoing names appear in 
“N. & Q.” (2™ 8S. xi. 77), is a mixture of truth 
and fiction ; the family of Pole, Dukes of Suffolk, 
was not derived from the Lords of Welshpool. 


FE. K. J. 


MRS, WILLIAMS’S MISCELLANIES. 


Since I wrote the article on “ Mrs. Anna 
Williams,” which appeared in “ N. & Q.” (3° S.i. 
421), [have procured the volume of Miscellanies, 
the publication of which, and the literary assist- 
ance received by Mrs. Williams, is alluded to by 
Boswell in his Life of Johnson. The biographer 
states that Johnson furnished “ the preface,” an 
“Epitaph on Phillips,” Translation of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer ; “ Friendship, 
an Ode”; and “ The Ant, a paraphrase from the 
Proverbs.” Johnson also wrote “ ‘The Fountains, 
a Fairy Tale, in prose,” and Mrs. Thrale con- 
tributed that admirable poem, “ The Three Warn- 
ings;" perhaps the best remembered of all the 
contents of the volume. There are two epitaphs 
on persons of the name of Phillips—one on a 
musician called Claudy Phillips, has this neatly 
expressed thought : — 

“ Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty pow’r and hapless love, 
Rest here distrest by poverty no more, 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 
Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 

The other is in memory of Sir Erasmus Philipps, 
portions of whose Diary have appeared from time 
to time in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” and runs 
thus : — 

“On the Death of Sir Erasmus Philipps, un ortunately 
drowned in the River Avon, near Bath, October 15th, 
1743. 

“ Why dash the floods? What cries my soul affright! 
How steep the precipice! How dark the night! 

Then Virtue sunk in Avon’s fatal wave, 

No friend to succour, no kind hand to save; 

The circling waters hide his sinking head ; 

The treach’rous bottom forms his oozy bed. 

Behold the floated corpse, the visage pale ; 

See here what virtue, wealth, and birth avail. 
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What now remains? It yet remains to try 

What hope, what peace, religion can supply: 

It yet remains to catch the parting ray, 

To note his worth ere mem'ry fade away ; 

To mark how various excellence combin’d— 

Recount his virtues, and transcribe his mind ; 

It yet remains with holy rites to lay 

The breathless reliques in their kindred clay. 

Ye wise, ye good, the holy rites attend : 

Here lies the wise man’s guide, the good man’s friend ; 

Awhile let faith exalt th’ adoring eye, 

And meditation deep suspend the sigh ; 

Then close the grave, and sound the fun’ral knell, 

Each drop a tear, and take a last farewell ; \ 

In peace retire, and wish to live as well.” 

Although it would give me much pleasure to 
think that the foregoing eulogy on a member of 
the family from which I sprung should have been 
penned by such a man as Samuel Johnson, I 
think the first epitaph bears the strongest im- 
press of the “ fine old Roman hand.” Besides, 
Mrs. Williams had been upon terms of the most 
familiar intimacy with the family of Sir John 
Philipps from her childhood; and if any thing 
could give an impulse to the chords of her lyre, 
it would be the untimely fate of a friend and a 
benefactor. It may, however, be like the poem 
“On the Death of Stephen Grey, the Electrician,” 
contained in the Miscellanies. Boswell, on reading 
it, maintained the poem to be*Johnson’s, and asked 
Mrs. Williams if it were not his. “ Sir,” said she 
with some warmth, “‘ I wrote that poem before I 
had the honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.” 
Boswell, however, was so much impressed by his 
first notion, that he mentioned it to Johnson, 
repeating at the same time what Mrs. Williams 
had said. His answer was, “ It is true, Sir, that 
she wrote it before she was acquainted with me; 
but she has not told you that I wrote it all over 
again, except two lines.” 

Joun Pavin Put1uirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


PUNISHMENT: “PEINE FORT ET DURE.” 


It has generally been supposed that Mr. Walter | 


Calverley, who was arraigned at York for mur- 
der and refused to plead, was one of the last 
persons who suffered the horrible punishment, 
and that, although the law remained, it was never 
put in execution. 

In an old 4to newspaper called the Nottingham 
Mercury of Thursday, January 19, 1721. The 
following paragraph is given as part of the Lon- 
don news, from which it appears thot as late as 
that year the law was practically put in force: — 

“Yesterday the Sessions began at the Old Bailey, 
where several persons were brought to the bar for the 
highway, &c., among them the highwaymen lately taken 
in Westminster; two of which, viz. Thomas Cross, alias 
Philips, and ‘Thomas Spigot, alias Spigat, refusing to 
plead, the Court proceeded to pass the following sentence 
upon them : — 
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| “*You that are prisoners at the bar, shall be sent from 
| hence to prison from whence you came, and put into a 
| mean house stopped from light, and there shall be laid 
upon the bare ground without any litter, straw, or other 
covering, and without any garment about you saving 
something to cover your privy members, and that you 
shall lie upon your backs, and your heads shall be covered, 
| and your feet bare, and that one of your arms shall be 
| drawn with a cord to one side of the house, and the other 
| arm to the other side, and that your legs shall be used in 
the same manner, and that upon your bodies shall be laid 
| so much iron and stone as you can bear, and no more; 
' 


and the first day after you shall have three morsels of 

barley bread, without any drink; and the second day 

you shall drink so much as you can three times of the 

water which is next the prison door, saving running 
| water, without any bread, and this shall be your diet 
| until you die.’ 

“The former, on sight of the terrible machine, desired 
| to be carried back to the Sessions House, where he 
| pleaded Not Guilty; but the other, who behaved himself 
| very insolently to the ordinary who was ordered to attend 
| him, seemingly resolved to undergo the torture. Accord - 
| ingly, when they brought cords, as usual, to tye him, he 
broke them three several times like twine thread, and told 
them if they brought cables he would serve them after 
the same manner; but, however, they found means to 
tye him, and chain him to the ground, having his limbs 
extended; but after enduring the punishment an hour, 
and having 300 or 400 weight put on him, he at last sub- 
mitted to plead, and was carried back again, when he 
pleaded also Not Guilty.” 


The form of the judgment is the same as given 
by Cowel and Blount in their works. The law 
was not repealed until a much more recent date 
than above-named. Epwarp Haistone. 

Horton Hall. 


PRE-DEATH COFFINS AND MONUMENTS. , 


Having occasion, in 1857, to visit the coast town 
of Wester-Anstruther, in Fifeshire, Scotland, I 
was induced to step into a dwelling-house of two 
stories or floors, which stands on the east side of 
the burgh, in consequence of noticing this curious 
invitation painted on each side of the entrance 
door : — 

“ Here is the splendid Grotto-room, 
The like’s not seen in any town; 
Those that it do wish to see— 

It’s only Threepence asked as fee.” 


The “grotto-room,” which is upon the second 
floor, is an apartment of about seven or eight feet 
square. The ceiling and walls are covered with 
marine-shells of great variety, disposed in many 
curious and ingenious devices. A mirror and 
several prints are set in frames ornamented by 
the same interesting objects. But the most ex- 
traordinary piece of furniture (if it may be so 
called) is a coffin or chest for a dead body, the 
top, sides, and ends of which are also closely 
covered with sea-shells, and painted black, except 
that the masonic signs of the sun, moon, and seven 
| stars, the figure of a human heart, and the initials 
| of the artiste, whose body the coffin is intended to 
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contain some day, are in gold-gilt upon the top or 
lid. The coffin lies upon two black painted stools, 
and stands before a bed—the “ grotto-room ” be- 
ing used as a sleeping apartment. 


In the same room, enclosed in a shell-covered | 


frame, was the following curious notice written in 
a neat ornamental style : — 


“ This room was done by my own hand; 
The shells I got from many a strand; 
For all the labor that you see, 
Seven white shillings was my fee. 
The outside work, Across the Bridge, 
both rich and good, a gable nice; 
was seven shillings for such a job 
for each rood. £2 the price. 
The work I’m sure was almost lost, 
When, as above, was all the cost. 
Anstruther Wester, 1836. Avex. Bacruuor, slater.” 
A photographic portrait of ‘“ Bacthlor” exhi- 
bited the happy countenance of a man of about 
threescore and ten, with a fur cap upon his head. 
He had been twice at the hymeneal altar; and the 
strangely-ornamented coffin of his own workman- 
ship was “shown off” by his second wife, to whom 
he had been married only a few weeks before the 
time of my visit. Whether “ Bacthlor” is still 
alive I am not aware; but, as above seen, he was 
a slater by trade, and he contrived to eke out a 
living by ornamenting houses in the way above 
noticed, of which there were several examples 
both in Easter and Wester Anstruther. 


Although the idea of having one’s coffin made | 


during life is not uncommon, I have never before 
heard of it being made for public exhibition. Not 
many years ago an eccentric cart and plough- 
wright on the north-east coast of Scotland made 
his own coffin, and used it for a considerable length 
of time as a press for holding working tools; it 


being fitted up with slip-shelves, and the lid or | 


top of it went upon hinges. 

In the old burial ground at Montrose, a tomb- 
stone erected to William Fettes, a wright or car- 
penter, who died in 1809, thus records the part 
which he took in providing a chest for his inani- 
mate frame : — : 

“The handicraft that lieth here— 
For on the dead truth should appear— 
Part of his bier his own hands made, 
And in the same his body is laid.” 


In the neighbouring burial-ground of St. 
Braoch, the inscription of a tombstone, dated 1802, 
after the usual record of the period of the death, 
&e., of a stonemason named ‘Turnbull, concludes 
by stating that — 

“This humble memorial of James Turnbull was the 
work of his own hands during his leisure hours.” 


Although, unknown to me, facts may be re- 


corded upon gravestones in other parts of the 
country similar and equally curious to those 
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— quoted, as well as instances known of 
| people having their coffins made during their 
lifetime. ~d. 


“LA LANGUE ROMANE.” 


In an interesting Memoir on Za Langue Romane 
(Trans. R. S. of Lit.), M. le Duc du Roussillon 
is of opinion that the Latin, as well as other 
languages, is largely indebted to that in ques- 
tion, and he illustrates the subject by many in- 
genious references ; and seems to be of opinion 
that the latter should be reckoned amongst the 
original tongues, if it be not indeed the true 
Pelasgic itself, modified by local circumstances 
and the lapse of ages through which, so to speak, 
it has been percolated. 

The paper referred to has another significance, 
in connection with the much-vexed question of 
| the gipsies, and possibly it may tend to unravel 

the mystery that surrounds that ancient and pe- 
culiar race; and there are many resemblances 
between words in this and the gipsy language, 
which will readily be recognised by even a casual 
reader: still this is rather a secondary consider- 
ation. 

The Pelasgic race, it is known, disputed prece- 
dence in antiquity with the Egyptians; and 
Herodotus seems to leave the question open, not- 
withstanding his leaning towards the latter. 

According to M. le Duc du Roussillon, mono- 
syllabic names, as being less exposed to corrup- 
tions, are the sources from which we must derive 

| our knowledge of those ancient races whose re- 
cords have perished; if indeed they had any 
susceptible of preservation, beyond the brief tra- 
ditions of the remotest period of human history. 
| In a study of the present oriental languages, 
including those of China and Japan, the principle 
laid down would in all likelihood be productive of 
results the most satisfactory. We would thus 
perhaps determine the relative antiquity of the 
two last-named races more accurately than at 
present; and gradually we might even hope— 
passing from the Old to the New World—to solve 
| the 7 probl m of the origin of the ancient tribes of 

Me mich, Peru, and those who are now only re- 
| cognisable in the ruins of their ancient cities, 
which have been preserved in the depths of 
almost inaccessible forests. 

In pursuing the geological inquiry as to the 
remains of pre-historic man, philology would pro- 
bably tend to correct too hasty conclusions; and, 
| hand-in-hand with physiology, might pe rhaps in- 
| dic ate physical peculiarities in the ans utomy of the 
human organs of speech, which would still fur- 
| ther throw light on the origin of one primitive 
language. ; 
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Pusrication or Witts.—It has often struck 
me that the publication in the papers of the wills 
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of persons recently deceased is a very indecent | 


proceeding, and a gross misuse of the facilities 
afforded by the Probate Court for inspection of 
wills. On referring to an old law book (1 Bar- 
nardiston, 240, anno 1729), I observe that this is 
no new grievance. It is there recorded, that — 

“ Mr. Kettleby moved for an information against the 
printer of one of the newspapers for inserting in it Mr. 
Hungerford’s will. He said this was a practice that 
might tend to great confusion by discovering men’s pri- 
vate affairs in their families; and, therefore, he made 
this motion in behalf of the widow. On June 31, 
1721, the House of Peers made an order that no person 
should take upon him to print the will of one of their 
Members.” 

The Court did not see their way to granting 
the relief requested; but I cannot help thinking 
that the present practice is a very unwarrantable 
violation of the sanctity of private life. 

Jos J. B. WorKkarp. 

Tue “ Nrers Juev.”—This name has been lately 
before the public as that of the Danish frigate 
cruising off our coast. The origin of the name, 


as applied to a ship, may be interesting to some | ‘2 : = : 
PI bi dla oe ~ | of which “ N. & Q.” does not express a very high 


of your readers. 

Niels Juel, or Juul, was descended from an old 
Danish family, and was distinguished as an Ad- 
miral in the seventeenth century : for his services 


| 
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“The present poverty of our choirs is mournfully ap- 
parent by a reference to some of the noblest compositions 
of the church. Take one of the earliest, for example, the 
Service of Tallis: the preces and responses of this Service 
are of unequalled propriety of expression, majesty of 
style, and grandeur of harmony. They have never been 
reset, and probably never will; but they demand the aid 
of a Minor Canon educated as all such were in Tal- 
lis’s time: he intones the prayers to a prescribed form 
of notes; he leads the choir from key to key; he is the 
master-spirit who guides the movements of a finely-con- 
structed machine. The power of performing this noble 
Service is now approaching its period of extinction : one 
priest-vicar alone in the metropolis is able to fulfil his 
duty as its conductor, and when Mr. Lupton is gathered 
to his fathers, Tallis’s Service will be heard no more. 
The public seem to be aware of this fact, for whenever 
the ‘Tallis Day’ occurs, Westminster Abbey is thronged 
with hearers.”—Article on “ English Cathedral Music ” in 
The British and Foreign Review, vol. xvii. pp. 113 and 114, 
published in 1844. 

OxonIENsIs. 


P.S. Long indeed may Mr. Lupton live, whose 


| beautiful voice must be familiar to many fre- 


he was ennobled, and the beautiful island of | 


Taasinge, south of Fiihnen, was awarded to him 


by his country. The name is as familiar in Den- | 


mark as that of Nelson in England. 

Medals were struck in honour of one of his 
victories. 
60/.; and two other sizes of silver. I saw a copy 
of the largest, made of copper, at the Exhibition 
last year. On one side, fleets were represented 
in action. It is a very beautiful work of art. 

I may add that, in the comprehensive collection 
of portraits at Evans’s in the Strand, I obtained 
a group of the Juel family. SassENACH. 


Ancient Greek Paracram. —The following 
paragram (apdypauua, calembour), mentioned by 
Theseus, the Grecian sophist, is worthy of being 
noticed : — 

AvAnrtpis recotca torw Snyuocia, 
which, differently pronounced, has also the two 
following meanings : — 
AdAntpis mais obca %crw Symooia, and Ava}; tpls me- 
sovea totw Snuocia. RwopocanakIs. 


Cuurcn Music.—I transcribe the following 
for the amusement of the musical 
“N.&Q.” If the statement is correct, it is clear 
that a wonderful change for the better has taken 
place in the last twenty years, and one scarcely to 
be credited : — 


readers of 


quenters of Westminster Abbey; but still let us 
hope that he is not ultimus Romanorum. 


ZExiemata.—In one of your January numbers 
(p. 93), I met with the Latin enigmata of Bisschop, 


opinion. I was tempted to try my hand at the 
three which follow, and which you may perhaps 
be disposed to submit to the judgment of those 
among your readers who fancy such trifles. The 
first two were suggested by those quoted from 
Bisschop : — 

1 


| Si titulo dignus tali mea prima vocaris, 


The largest of gold, of the value of | 


Proxima Diis (hominem te memor esse) feras. 
Inde ubi prima perit, post funus ¢ota vigebit, 
Ut nihilo spirent suave secunda magis. 
2. 
Hei mihi, demonstret quod te pars prima fuisse ? 
Quanquam homines (¢otum est) nomen inane 


ferunt. 
Res nihili est—minima est—vité sed proxima 
gaudet, 
Dum tibi facundo pulvis in ore jacet. 


3. 
Rhetoribus mea prima subest, et grande poetis 
Auxilium: laudat, convocat, orat, amat. 
Hanc vocites, vexet si sub cute proxima vulnus : 
Que sint, scire tibi totum, ut opinor, erit. 
C. G. Prowerr. 


Lone Tenure or VicaraGe anp Curacy. — 
The present vicar of Basingstoke, Hants, who is 
now, I believe, in his ninetieth year, has held his 
vicarage for fifty years; and the present curate 
of Basingstoke has held his curacy for forty years. 
Can any of your readers mention a more remark- 
able instance of longevity among rectors, and of 

| long service among curates ? M. B. M. 
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Queries. 


Brown or Coatston.— Where can I obtain 
full particulars of the ancient family of Brown of | 
Coalston, in Haddingtonshire ? I am aware that 
the pedigree in Burke's Baronetage is incorrect ; 
and [ am seeking information for a literary pur- 
pose, and wish to know if a genealogical tree, or 
pedigree, with all the family alliances, is in ex- 
istence at the ancient seat of Coalston or elsewhere ; 
and also, if a view of it can be obtained, or a copy ? 
Georce Leg. 


A CENTENARIAN AND SOMETHING MORE. — The 
Stamford Mercury of Feb. 26, 1864, says : — 

“There has really been found an authentic case of 
* aged 112,’ certified by baptismal register book of Prescot 
church, stating that the old lady was born on the 24th of 
May, 1751.” 

Can this be true? It would be very interest- 
ing to see the evidence on which so extraordinary | 
an assertion is based perpetuated in “ N. & Q.” 


K. P. D. E. 


Cincite Squarine.—In the Life of Thomas 
Gent, Printer, York, under the date a.p. 1732, I 
find the following entry : — 

“T printed a book for Mr. Thomas Baxter, school- 
master, Crathorn, Yorkshire, intitled The Circle Squared, 
but it has never proved of any effect; it was converted to 
waste paper, to the great mortitication of the author.” 


Is anything known of this work, or of the me- 
thod employed by the squarer ? Re ce We 

Burnley. 

Josern Forster, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1732-3, M.A. 1736, was author of 
two essays: the one on the origin of evil, the 
other on the foundation of morality ; to which is 
annexed, “ A short Dissertation on the Immate- 
riality of the Soul.” Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 8vo, 
1734. We much desire to know more respecting 
him. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Mortner Goose. — Can any one tell me who 
Mother Goose was, and where the original legend | 
concerning her is to be found? She must belong 
to the mythology of German legend, but I find 
no allusion to her in Grimm's tales, and, oddly 
enough, the first edition of Perault’s Fairy Tales 
is entitled Contes de ma Mére l Oye. Was she a 
French witch ? A. R. 

Harrison anp Farr. — My great uncle, John 
Farr, appears to have married 2 Norfolk lady, 
named Harrison. This I gather from a book in 


my possession (the first volume of Afatho, or the 
Cosmotheoria Puerilis, London 4to, 1765), on the 
eover of which is written, in an old hand, “A 
Norfolk largess from Thos. Harrison, of Plum- 
stead Magna, to Jobn Ffarr, of London, gent., on 
his marrying Hannah Harrison —‘ Virtus in ar- 


and descendants of this Thomas Harrison. 


duis.” Beneath is a quartered coat of arms, 
Wanted any information concerning the family 
What 
was the relationship between him and Hannah? 
Perhaps some Norfolk correspondent will furnish 
copies of monumental inscription, or other re- 
cords extant, of the Harrisons and Farrs of Great 
Plumstead. P. S. Farr. 


Haypn’s Sympnonies: “THe Surprise,” etc, 
Is anything known to account for the titles pre- 
fixed to many of Haydn's symphonies? There is 
but one biography of this composer in the English 
language, Bombet’s Letters on Haydn, which is 
very meagre in many parts. I should be thankful 
to be made acquainted with the history of such 
curious titles as “ The Surprise ;” “ The Poltroon;” 
“The Shipwreck ;” “The Fair Circassian,” &c. 
Haydn is great in descriptive music ; but in most 
of these fine compositions, the connexion between 
music and title is very obscure, and must have 
existed only in the acute brain of the composer. 
Certainly, it is rarely discoverable by a mere 
auditor, however well educated in music. 

JuxTa TurRiM. 

“ Here iss Frep,” etc.—Professor Smyth, in 
his Lectures on Modern History, used to quote 
the well-known epitaph on the Prince of Wales, 
“ Here lies Fred,” &c.,* and call it a good version 
of a French epigram, which he read. This, and 
many other matters too good to be forgotten, are 
omitted from the printed copy. Can any of your 
readers oblige me with the French verses ? 

C. E. P. 

“Tue Keepsake,” 1828.—Can the author of 
Dreams on the Border-land of Poetry in the above 
be identified? I acquired the MS. through Daw- 
son Turner's sale, and there a pencil note attri- 
butes the authorship to Charles Lamb. The 
writing is certainly not- his, but is very like that 
of Leigh Hunt. J. D. Campse tt. 

Lonpon Smoke anp Lonpon Ligur.—Many 
years ago, while residing on high ground at Cray- 
ford, near Dartford, in Kent, I was occasionally 
able, when the wind was westerly, to trace a bank 
of London smoke, extending along the low hills of 
Essex, north of the Thames, apparently as far 
down as the Nore. Gilbert White, in his Mete- 
orologicul Observations, writes thus :— 

“ Mist called London Smoke.—- This is a blue mist, 
which has somewhat the smell of coal smoke, and as it 
always comes to us with a north-east wind, is supposed 
to come from London. It has a strong smell, and is sup- 
posed to occasion blights. When such mists appear they 
are usually followed by dry weather.”— Works, ed. 1802, 
p- 262. 

Recently I have been told that the light of 
London, reflected in the sky, is under certain 


[* See “N. & Q.” 2"4 5, x. 2, 56.) 
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circumstances observed by night at Hertford. 
Permit me, without wishing to excite a meteor- 
ological discussion, so far to trespass on your 
pages as to seek, being in that quarter most likely 
to get it, the information that I want, namely, 
where to find any satisfactory particulars as to the 
extent of the area within which our great over- 
grown metropolis makes itself perceptible, whether 
by nightly splendour or by daily smoke ? 
; Tue Cierk or THE WEATHER. 
Joun Mracuam.—In the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, June, 1813, there is a poem on “ Stratford- 
on-Avon” by John Meacham, who is said to have 
died June 1, 1784, aged nineteen. 
poet was a native of the town of Stratford or its 
neighbourhood. Is he known to have written 
anything else ? BR. 
Mittey.—I should be much obliged to any 
Yorkshire genealogist who would communicate 
any notices of a family named Mitley, of Little 
Preston, in the parish of Kippax, and possessing 
property in that parish about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The name is of such rare 
occurrence, that all possessors of it may probably 
be referred to the same original stock. 
Crericvs. 


Tuer tate Dr. Rarrres.— The following ex- 





This juvenile | 


tract is from a number of the New York Indepen- | 


dent of this year, and from a correspondent to 
that journal : — 
“On landing at Liverpool I called, with a bundle of 


autographs, on the late Dr. Raffles, who, next to Angell | 


James, was the most influential Independent divine in Great 
Britain. An autograph was a key to Dr. Raffles’ heart, 
as it is now to our friend Dr. Sprague’s. 
was immense, He had the original MSS. of Scott’s 
‘Kenilworth,’ of Montgomery’s ‘ Pelican Island,’ and of 
several of Burns’s songs. He had also Melanchthon’s He 

brew Bible — the margins covered with notes in the neat 
hand of that ‘beloved disciple.’ The greatest curiosity 
in the collection was a rough draft of a challenge from 
Byron to Lord Brougham ; it was written at Missolonchi, 


His collection | 


just before the poet’s death, and endorsed, ‘To be for- | 


warded immediately on my return to England.’ 
letter ran gall and vitriol, charged Brougham with slan- 
dering him, and breathed revenge in every line. The 
hand that wrote the challenge was soon laid in the vault 
beneath Hucknall church. Let me say, also, that Dr. 
Raffles prepared some of his sermons on the table on 
which Byron wrote the ‘Childe Harold ;’ it was portable 
and could be folded up on hinges in the shape of a huge 
book.” 

Can any of the friends of Dr. Raffles, or mem- 
bers of his congregation, say what became of these 
autographs and relics at the death of the Rev. 
Dr.? I very much doubt whether the corre- 
spondent of the New York paper is not under a 
mistake as to some portion of the articles named. 

T.B. 


Epwarp Hampven Ross, a native of Dublin, 


The | 


them.” 


who wus a purser’s steward in the navy, died at | 


the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, Aug.1810. He 


wrote the Sea Devil, (a novel?) and is said 
to have written also MS. poems. Js anything 
further known about his poetical or other works ? 


BR. I. 


Swatzows.—A correspondent informs me that 
in Norfolk there exists a tradition with respect to 
swallows, viz. that these birds “ always congre- 
gate about a house in which a death is expected, 
and that the departing spirit goes away with 
Can you give any further information on 
this subject ? 

Can you refer to any passage, ancient or mo- 
dern, where the departure of the soul is associated 
with the migration of swallows ? G. S. C. 


Trape Winns. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether Halley is the author of the 
modern theory of the Trade Winds? and if not, 
what was the proposition that he maintained on 
this point ? W. AH. 

Whirtcues 1x Lancaster Castir.—In the Nar- 
rative of the Life of Mr. Henry Burton, written 
by himself, and printed in 1643, in the description 
that he gives of his confinement in the castle of 
Lancaster, in the autumn of 1637, there occurs 
the following passage : — 

“— to add to their cruelties, there was a darke roome 
under mine, where they put five witches with one of their 
children, which made such a hellish noise night and day, 
that I seemed then to be in hell, or at least in some 
popish purgatory, the region next above hell, as the 
papists tell us,” 

It is instructive to observe that in the eyes of 
Mr. Henry Burton, the cruelty of the case con- 
sisted not in the five witches and one of their 
children being consigned to prison, but in their 
being put into a room under his, whereby he was 
disturbed. Can any information be now obtained 
respecting these poor witches, and what became 


of them and the child ? P. S. Carey. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dr. Jacon Catz. —I take advantage of the 
great variety of knowledge exhibited by your 
correspondents to inquire, if any one of them can 
inform me of a Dutch and English Dictionary 
adapted to the language of the famous emblema- 
tist, Jacob Catz? Any information which would 
tend to the understanding of this excellent author 
would be most acceptable. 

Is there any full account of the Life of Father 
Catz, or of his embassy to England in Cromwell's 
time? Is there any good Literary notice of him ? 

G. 8. C. 

[ Dr. Jacob Catz, the distinguished Dutch civilian and 
poet, was born at Brouwershaven, province of Zeeland, 
Nov. 10, 1577. After studying jurisprudence—firstly, 
in the universities of Leyden and Orleans (in the latter 
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of which he took the degree of LL.D.); and secondly, 
under the celebrated Cornelius Van der Pol—he settled 
at Middleburg, where he acquired great reputation as a 
pleader. Some time afterwards, Catz practised with 
equal distinction at Zieuwreckzee, and at his native place. 
At this period he applied himself no less assiduously to 
poetry; and not only became distinguished among the 
literati of Holland for the purity and elegance of his Latin 
verses, but soon took rank as one of her first lyrists in 
his native tongue. Becoming seriously ill by over-appli- 
cation to study, he was advised to travel, and thereupon 
repaired to this country. Whilst here, he visited Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, but failed to recruit his health. He 
was eventually cured in his own country by an old 
alchemist. In 1634, he was nominated Pensionary of 
Holland and West Friesland; and in 1648, was elected 
Keeper of the Seal of the same state, and Stadtholder of 
the Fiefs; but, after filling these important offices for 
eighteen years, he requested permission, on account of his 
advanced age (seventy-two), to retire into private life, 
which was reluctantly granted by the States. As the 
post of Grand Pensionary had been fatal to almost all 
those who had held it, from the beginning of the Republic 
to that time, Catz delivered up his charge upon his knees 
before the whole Assembly of the States: weeping for 
joy, and thanking God for having preserved him from 
the dangers which seemed attached to the duties of that 
office, At the earnest solicitation of the States, he con- 
sented to go on an embassy to England at the delicate 
conjuncture when the Republic found itself compromised, 
He arranged a 
between the two countries. That 
He devoted his few remain- 


during the Protectorate of Cromwell. 
treaty of commerce 
was his last public service. 
ing years to the Muses, and died at Sorgvliet, whither 
he had retired, in 1660, aged eighty-three. The most 
popular of the works of “ Father Catz,” as he was, and 
still is, affectionately called by his admiring countrymen, 
is his Moral Emblems, recently translated into English 
by Mr. Rich. Pigot (Longmans, 1860); to which is pre- 
fixed a brief Memoir of the indefatigable author. See 
also, Nouvelle Biog. Gén., vol. ix. 223; and Hallam’s Lit. 
of Europe, vol. iii. 26 (edit. 1854). A spurious account 
of Catz appears in the Gent.’s Mag., vol. Ixxvii. 1099, 
1100. Perhaps one of our correspondents will kindly 
oblige G. S. C. with a reference to a Dutch and English 
Dictionary adapted to the language of the old emblema- 
tist: we know of none. ] 


“Tae Turxisa Sry.”—Can you inform me 
who wrote a work named The Turkish Spy, which 
appeared in the beginning of the last century ? 

Evan Evans, M.D., Lond. 

Beech Street, Barbican. 

[The authorship of The Turkish Spy, by the mysteri- 
ous Mahmut, has been frequently discussed by persons of 


considerable learning and acuteness. We can promise 


our correspondent a few hours’ pleasant reading on this 
controverted subject if he will only consult Hallam’s Jn- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe, edit. 1854, iii, 
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569-573; D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, edit. 1849, 
i, 419-421; the papers by F. R. A., J. Roche, of Cork, 
Mr. Bolton Corney, and Joseph Hunter, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1840 and 1841. The point in dispute 
is, whether Jean Paut MARANA, a native of Genoa, 
was the author of the whole or merely a portion of this 
celebrated work. Mr. Hallam attributes to him only the 
thirty letters published in 1684, and of twenty more in 
1686, which have been literally translated into English, 
and form about half the first volume in English of our 
Turkish Spy. Mr. Bolton Corney, on the other hand, 
ascribes the entire work to Marana, He says, “If Ma- 
rana composed the entire Turkish Spy, what became of 
the manuscript? He was scarcely above want. He was 
not insensible to the profits of authorship. He had met 
with obstacles to publication in France; and in Holland, 
to the press of which state he had recourse, the enterprise 
was not cherished. Was there no alternative? He 
might with reason expect a purchaser in England. We 
had done him the honour of translation. Mr. Rhodes, the 
publisher of the volume, was in constant communication 
with Holland; and from Holland, I have no doubt, he ob- 
He was the sole publisher 
of the subsequent volumes. Dr. Midgley may have ad- 
vanced the purchase money, and so obtained the copy- 
right. He may have employed Bradshaw, who was in 
his debt, to translate the manuscript; and he could not 
deny himself an Imprimatur! All the undoubted facts 
of the case tend to establish the main point of this argu- 
ment; and so does the not very credible tale of Mr. Salt- 
second and 
This 


tained the inedited manuscript. 


subsequent 
theory 


marsh, which introduces the 


volumes, if properly interpreted. novel 


| serves to explain why the reported Italian edition has 


never been produced; and why the French editor of 1696 
was content to follow the English text. 
account for the mystery which was thrown over the trans- 
action on this side the channel. It is the solution of an 
enigma; a solution which has escaped the writers of 
literary history—Italian, French, and English—for one 
hundred and fifty years.”—Gent. Mag. Nov. 1840, p. 469; 
consult also Gent. Mag. March, 1841, pp. 265-270. ] 


It also serves to 


Qvoration.—Can any of your readers inform 


| me in what classical author the words, “ Spartam, 


V. 8. 
[We doubt whether these words, in Latin, are to be 

found in any classical author. In the Greek form they 

are cited by Cicero, in his Epistles to Atticus : “ Reliquam 


quam nactus es, orna,” are to be found ? 


Non mehercule 
possum.” (iv. 6.) Erasmus, in his Adagia (1643, p. 638-9), 
commenting upon the phrase, says that it is from some 
tragedy :—“ Quod & Cicerone refertur carmen est anapxs- 
ticum, @ trage@dia quapiam. Spartam nactus es, hanc 
exorna.” Yet, presently after, Erasmus states that Plu- 
tarch attributes this saying to Solon, “In eodem li- 
bello ” (De An. Trang.) “ monet hoc dictum a Solone pro- 
ditum.” Yet we can hardly perceive that the words of 
Plutarch, at least in the passage to which Erasmus re- 
fers, will bear this interpretation : — 


, , . 
est, Srdpray fAaxes, TavTay Kiome. 
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“Tots abravy aydAdovra Kal xalpovot, Xrdpray 
faaxes, ravray Kéouen. wad yap 6 Sérwv' "AAA’ | huis 
aurois ov, K. T. A.” 

Here Solon seems to be cited as the author rather of 
another passage, than of that now in question. 

It is remarkable also, that Erasmus gives something 
almost identical with this latter, as “cited from Euri- 
pides” : —“ Citatur autem ex Euripide, Smdprnv fAaxes, 
xeiyvny kéouei . . . Videntur verba esse Agamemnonis ad 
Menelaum.” 

We should be thankful to any of our learned readers 
who could supply us with a reference to the words 
“cited,” in Euripides ; or who could point out any pas- 
sage, overlooked by us, in which Plutarch attributes the 
Greek saying adopted by Cicero to Solon. ] 

Fryiear Scrirssrines.— In a black-letter edi- 
tion of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, I have found the 
following. It is written in ink, and dated 1702. 
Can any of your readers interpret it ? 

“ When u and i together meet, 

We make up six in house or street ; 

Lut i and u shall meet once more, 

And then we two can make but four; 

But when that u from i are gone, 

Then my poor i can make but one.” 

TRETANE. 
[ The Roman numeral letters, VI., IV., and I.] 

Quotation wantep.—A, K. H. B. in a sermon 

late published, says : — 


“ Surely in a higher sense thaneven that of the sublimest | " > . : ° 
; ; ; | reprint all I can find of allusion from himself — 


of poets, the believer may take up his words — 
‘I feel the stirrings of a gift divine: 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 
Lit by no skill of mine.’” 

I presume that by the “sublimest of poets” is 
meant Milton, but I do not remember the passage. 
Will some one supply the reference ? 

A. AINGER. 


[ These lines are by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadel- 


phia. The poem, of which they are the concluding lines, | ¢ , a 
| may judge of what he said about A. 


is printed in “N. & Q.” 24 §, y, 114,] 


Replies, 
PUBLICATION OF DIARIES. 
(3™ S. v. 107, 215.) 

I had quite forgotten that I ever proposed to 
Mr. Witxtnson to be himself the communicator 
of what I afterwards gave (1" S. xii. 142). No 
doubt I wished that the quotation which would 
be some amends for his own deficiency should 
come from himself. 

I have “charged” Mr. Wiixtnson —if so 
strong a word must be used —with the “ error 
of biographers,” in that he has printed Burrow’s 
accusations and insinuations against men of whom 
little is known, while omitting to give those which 
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judge. For instance, it is omitted that Burrow 
declares the “ scoundrel” Howe to be either a 
coward or traitor, which opinion would have been 
good means of estimating the value of what he had 
said about others. Mr. Witxrnson replies — 

First, that the omitted portions had nothing to 
do with mathematics or mathematicians. This is 
part of the “ charge,” which is, that by omitting 
the slanders on non-mathematicians who were well 
known, Mr. Wirxinson deprived his readers of 
their best means of judging what the aspersions 
on the mathematicians are worth. 

Secondly, that “ allusions” to Burrow’s defects 
occur in almost every page. This means either 
that Mr. Wirxrnson alludes to these defects in 
every page; or that manifestations of these de- 
fects occur in the quotations from Burrow him- 
self. I am forced upon the ambiguity by the 
rarity of Mr. Wiixtnson’s own remarks on Bur- 
row’s “excentricities of genius.” If Burrow be 
the alluder to himself, then I say that he is not 
made to allude to all that he ought to have al- 
luded to. But 4f Mr. Wrixrnson refer to him- 
self, then I say that not only is nearly every page 
destitute of any allusion from him, but that what 


| allusions there are give no idea of the slanderer 


of Wales and Lord Howe. For instance, in the 
last page of all, Burrow is only a “ somewhat 
excentric but able mathematician.” Should Mr. 
Wirkinson deny what I have here said, I will 


little space will do it—and leave him to find 
more if he can. 

In the last paragraph, Mr. WirK1nson makes a 
comparison and an allusion, both unfortunate. He 
says that no court of law he knows of would re- 
ject Burrow’s testimony on the ground alleged. 
The jury decides on testimony: and nothing is 
more common than to hear a witness cross-ex- 
amined as to what he said about B, that the jury 
And why? 


| because counsel know that it will weigh with 


the jury. A man who swears that Private Smith 
ran away in the Crimea, would not gain much 


| credence if it turned up in cross-examination that 
| he had said Wellington ran away at Waterloo. 
| Next, Mr. Wirxinson knows of “no syllogism in 
| formal logic” which will “ suffice to prove” that 


| formal logic, stuck full of syllogisms. 


because a man is occasionally coarse, &c., he is 
not to be credited in matters of mathematical 
biography. To understand this allusion, the reader 
must be informed that I have written a book on 
Reference 
to a man’s own specialty is a figure of smartness 
which often succeeds, jest or earnest. “ Much 
use your syllogisms are of!” said a friend to me, 
as we ran past each other in a most categorical 
shower, without a halfpenny-worth of umbrella 
between us. But the smartness must be of a 


relate to men of whom the public can better | kind which will stand the action of acetate of 
1 
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accuracy, or it does not tell at all. No syllogism 
of formal logic “ suffices” to prove anything, any 
more than a spinning machine suffices to make 
thread. Both syllogism and jenny must be sup- 
plied with matter, on the goodness of which it 
depends whether the conclusion and the thread 
will be sound. Mr. Wirxinson feeds a form with 
matter which I had rejected in express terms, 
and presents the result as having been implied by 
me. I will extract his material and put in my 
own. ‘The form is— Every Y is Z, X is Y, there- 
fore X is Z. Mr. WitKinson’s compound, im- 
plied to be mine, is — Every coarse, &c. person 
is unworthy of credit in biography ; Reuben was 
a coarse person, therefore, &c. My syllogism is— 
Every person who deliberately writes what we 
know to be slander is without authority in mat- 
ters of which we cannot have knowledge ; Reuben 
was such a person, therefore, &c. Burrow calls 
Lord Howe a scoundrel, and either coward or 
traitor. We, therefore, pause when we find him 
applying Bad Words to a lady of rank, or im- 
putations of paltry conduct to men of whom he is 
the only accuser. I say that the publisher of the 
extracts ought to have enabled his readers to 
make this pause. A. De Morgan. 


SITUATION OF ZOAR. 
(3™ S. v. 117, 141, 181.) 


In my communication on the site of Zoar, I 
stated my opinion that the salt ridge (Khasm Us- 
dum) was Lot's wife; and I now trust you will 
afford me space to justify that opinion. 

That the immediate neighbourhood was the 
scene of the catastrophe detailed in Genesis 
xix. 17—26, there can exist little, if any doubt; 
opinions can differ only as to the actual locality. 

The statement in the chapter above alluded to, 
is, not that she was transformed into something 
having the appearance of a pillar of salt, nor that 
she became incrusted with saline particles, more 
or less dense; but the broad and simple fact is 
enunciated (ver. 26): “She became a pillar of 
salt.” 

When I returned to England, after my Syrian 
journey, I was introduced during a visit to Cam- 
bridge to several of the Professors; among others 
the Professor of Hebrew; and I took advantage 
of the opportunity to ask him what were the 
distinct and separate significations of the word 
in Hebrew, which in our ordinary version is trans- 
lated “pillar.” His reply was: “A pillar, a 
monument, a mound or ridge.” The last is pre- 
cisely and literally what Khasm Usdum is,—it 
ean scarcely be called a hill, though it might be 
termed hillock ; but it exactly fits the expression, 
** ridge.” 

The learned Professors asked me how I could 
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reconcile my belief that Khasm Usdum was Lot's 
wife, with the fact which I gave them, that in my 
own rough estimate of dimensions the ridge 
was one and a half to two miles long, north and 
south, as I estimated from my camel's pace; 
and I thought an hundred and fifty feet high. 
Exact accuracy of length or altitude, it is obvious, 
is not of vital importance; for, if only one mile 
long and fifty feet high, it would not much affect 
the argument. 

To this rather staggering cross-examination, I 
replied: “That the purpose of the Almighty, as 
far as our finite judgments would warrant our 
reasoning and presuming on, was to exhibit to all 
ages a monument—an example made of a wilful 
disobedience to His direct and positive com- 
mands; while, if we take her body to have been 
covered merely with an incrustation of salt, a few 
days’, nay, hours’ rain—when, to judge from the 
ravines and boulders in all directions, the showers 
are very heavy—would have immediately washed 
it away.” 

My powers of logic will not admit any alterna- 
tive between a ridge, to all intents and purposes, 
perpetual in its character, or, a yearly renewal of 
the miracle—I had almost written daily. “ Utrum 
horum mavis accipe.” 

Nor do I reply on my own erring judgment. 

Josephus is, I presume, to be admitted as trust- 
worthy. He amplifies the historical details of 
Scripture; but it has never been laid to his 
charge that he falsifies them. 

He says (Antiquities, book i. chap. xi. para- 


| graph 4), recounting what took place 1808 years 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





before the Christian Era: “It remains to this 
day, and I have seen it.” 

It is also attested by Clement of Rome, his 
contemporary ; and in the next century, by 
Ireneus. 

One more quotation of chapter and verse, and 
be it remembered who is speaking: Luke xix. 
32, 33. E. H. 


HINDU GODS. 
(3" S. v. 197.) 


I am tempted to offer a few remarks on the 
reply referred to. 

Brahm is the Unity of the Hindu Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Saraswathi, and not Durga, as 
a cursory reader might suppose, is the sacti or 
peculiar “ energy ” of Brahma,* as Luckshmi is of 
Vishnu, and Durga, under her various names, is 
that of Siva. 

There is an ancient well in the fort of Allaha- 
bad (or, as it is called by Hindoos, Prag), which 
is believed by the natives to represent Saraswathi, 


* By a strange coincidence there are no temples in 
India, so far as I am aware, dedicated to the first person 


of this Triad or Trinity. 
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and a communication is said to exist between it | like his classical confrére, represented with bow 


and the confluent rivers Jumna and Ganges: 
hence the peculiar sanctity of this locality, and its 
mystic name T'ribeni, or the three braids, in allu- 
sion to Parvati (the energy of Siva), represented 
by the Ganges ; Luckshmi, the sacti of Vishnu, as 
the Jumna and Saraswathi as above. 

The colours of the gods themselves are not un- 
worthy of note, as indicating the origin of these 
myths in the natural features of the country and 
its rivers. To call these divinities goddesses is 
scarcely correct, for they are in a great measure 
identical with the deities, of whom they are rather 
the active principle than the separate agents. 

Is it not an error to represent Siva as having 
three eyes, and is not the central eye simply the 
Brahminical mark ? 


'and arrow; and to him is sacred the elegant 


Ipomea quamoclit, or Ishkpecha, with its scarlet 
stars, and delicate spider-like leaves." 

Ganesha is an inferior deity, worshipped chiefly 
by the commercial classes, and his images, distin- 
guished by elephant’s head, are to be found 
always about banking establishments and shops. 
He is the god of prudence and wisdom, and in 
some other respects represents the classical Janus. 
As we say ironically that such an one is like an 
owl, in allusion to the bird of wisdom, so probably 
has originated the Hindu expression with refer- 
ence to a foolish boaster — “ His throat is like an 
elephant’s.” 

it would be tedious perhaps to continue these 


| remarks, and therefore I shall conclude by ven- 


The worship of Siva, the white god, whose spirit | 


(Narayan) is described as having “ moved on the 
face of the primzval waters,” is at present, I be- 
lieve, paramount in India; although the destroyer 
he is likewise the regenerator, destroying only to 
reproduce. His sacti, or energy, has many names 
according to her attributes. 
seems to correspond with the classical Cybele. 
Parvati, Devi, the warlike Durga, and blood- 
stained Kali,* are one and the same as regards 
their origin. 

Vishnu is a peculiar god in this respect, that, 
when considered with reference to Siva, one per- 
ceives a trace of the idea which produced, in the 
Christian world, the Gnostic heresy. 

Care should be taken to describe in their exact 
order the Vishnaiva incarnations, as, in that system 
of cosmogony, a derangement of the progressive 
development would injure the occult meaning of 
its inventors, and probably its only practical value 
at the present day. 
cally suggestive in the succession of incarnations : 
(1) a fish, (2) a tortoise, (3) a boar, (4) a hybrid, 
(5) a man, &e. 


As Bhawani, she | 


There is something geologi- | 


r --* . ' 
Krishna or Krishen, the most important afara 


(or avatar), has been overlooked in the observa- 
tions under discussion. His worship seems to 
have originated in some garbled version of the 
New Testament, as, so far as I have read, the 
attempts to give it a higher antiquity have utterly 
failed. 

The tenth, or coming incarnation, of Kalka is re- 
markable, first asregardsitsnumber; andsecondly, 
as combining a seemingly Apocalyptic fragment, 
with the myth of the Rhodian Genius, so pleas- 
ingly explained by Humboldt. 

Indra is the Jupiter Tonans of Hindu mytho- 
logy, and to him is sacred the beautiful Soma or 
moon-plant, from which the gods distil their 
favourite drink. Kama, the boy-god of love, is, 


* The goddess of the ‘Thugs, and whose rites resemble 
the worst features of the ancient saturnalia. 


turing the suggestion that, profitably to study 
Hindu mythology, one ought not to confine him- 
self to compilations on this subject, but should 
proceed to a study of the ancient languages of 
India, or at any rate have at hand dictionaries 
of them, if, as 1 take it, the study of mythology 
be considered the pioneer of ethnology. Spat. 


Mr. Davinson will probably find much, if not all, 
of the information he desires in the late Major 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (4to, 1810). This work has 
been for many years very scarce, and copies which 
have from time to time occurred for sale, have 
fetched high prices. A short time since the ori- 
ginal copper-plates, 104 in number, came into the 
possession of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, who have pub- 
lished a new edition, with a descriptive index by 
the author's nephew, the Rev. A. P. Moor, sub- 
warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


THOMAS GILBERT, ESQ. 
(3" S. v. 134.) 


He was B.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, May 
25, 1733; and commenced M.A. in this Univer- 
sity 1737, being then Fellow of Peterhouse. 

There are two letters to the Earl of Bute in 
MS. Addit. 5726 D, ff. 222, 223, which are stated 
to be from Thomas Gilbert; but from each of 
them the signature has been cut off. 


* I have noticed these flowers merely to touch on the 
subject of the use of peculiar plants in heathen worship. 
The chamheli and peepul, &c., of India, the toe fa of China, 
the tlg grass of the ancient Carians, the rose of Isis, so 
prominent in the romance of Apuleius — these, and many 
others more or less familiar, might form subjects for in- 
teresting discussion. 

Query. Is it not stated by Hugh Miller that no remains 
of the Rosacea have ever been found amongst fossils of a 
period anterior to nian ? 
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The first letter, indorsed with the date of May 
22, 1759, is in these terms : — 


“ My Lord, 
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“Tlaving lately met with an opportunity of paying | 


my Respects to your Lordship, after so long an interval, 
I presume to trouble you with this letter, which I should 
scarce have ventured to have done, had I not been En- 
couraged by the generous protection given to the ‘ Orphan 
of China; which inclines me, as well as the rest of the 
world, to look upon your Lordship as the patron of polite 
literature—a noble example much wanted in the present 
age, tho’ likely to find but few followers. Therefore, beg 
the favour of your Lordship to give me leave to send you 
a Tragedy called ‘ Jugurtha,’ which you may take into the 
country with you to peruse at your leisure: and even 


tho’ it should not be so fortunate to meet with your | 


Lordship’s approbation, it will afford some pleasure to 
the Author to have the real opinion of an impartial 
Judge. The place of my residence this summer being 
very uncertain, as I probably may have occasion to visit 
my Estate in the North, if your Lordship gives me leave 
to send the manuscripts; at my return, I will either do 
myself the pleasure of waiting on you, or take the liberty 
of sending you a letter in expectation of an answer, 
which will be esteemed as a favour 
“ by your Lordship’s 


*eete eo eevee” 


In the second letter, endorsed with the date, 
Oct. 8, 1762, the writer expresses his rapture at 
being permitted to lay his book at his Majesty's 
feet; and says that, if his Lordship approved ‘of 
the work, the author might venture to print it. 

Each of these letters is marked “ Ignotus,” pro- 
bably in the handwriting of the Earl of Bute. 

The allusion in the first of these letters to the 
writer's estate in the north, seems to indicate 
Thomas Gilbert, of Skinningrave to have been 
the author. 

One Thomas Gilbert, Esq., died at Kingsland, 
near London, Oct. 13, 1771 (Gent. Mag., xli. 475). 
This may have been the gentleman who had been 
Fellow of Peterhouse. 

There was another Thomas Gilbert, Esq., who 
was M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne, and Lichfield, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and for some time Comptroller of the Great Ward- 
robe. He acquired honourable distinction by his 
efforts to amend the poor laws, and even yet some 
of his legislative measures are cited by his name. 
He died Dee. 18, 1798, wt. seventy-nine. (As to 
him, see Gent. Mag., xxxi. 603; xxxii. 45 ; xxxiii. 
203 ; Ixviii. 1090, 1146. Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, 
ix. 203; and Watt's Bibl. Brit., where, however, 
he is confounded with a naval captain of the same 
name. ) 

It may here be noted, that Dr. Gloucester Rid- 
ley was author of an unpublished tragedy, entitled 
* Jugurtha’ (Gent. Mag., xliv. 555). 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 
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CROMWELL’S HEAD. 
(3 S. v. 119,178.) 


I promised to supply some further particulars 
respecting the head supposed to be that of Crom- 
well, now in the possession of Mr. Wilkinson, but 
am diverted from the course I intended to pursue 
by the remarks of Wiiu1am Prxxerton. I can- 
not but think that if your correspondent had 
looked carefully over the several articles which 
have appeared in “N, & Q.” he would have 
adopted a tone more respectful to those who, 
after much examination of the head, and of the 
documents relating to it, have arrived at the con- 
clusion that there is strong, if not conclusive evi- 
dence, that the head is genuine. Mr. Pinkerton 
reproves the loose method of statement adopted 
by some writers, and immediately falls into the 
same error himself; and after occupying above 
three columns of your valuable space, he tells us 
that the subject is “ beneath criticism.” I sub- 
mit, on the contrary, that the subject is one not 


| unworthy of candid and patient investigation. 


It is anything but good taste to employ the 
designation “ the Wilkinson head.” Mr. Wilkin- 
son is a high-minded and honourable gentleman, 
who does not ostentatiously display the head, nor 
prefer any claim respecting it; nor to my know- 
ledge has he ever expressed an opinion as to its 
genuineness. He gives the history very much as 
I have given it (3"¢ S. v. 180), and just as freely 
reports the opinions of one side as he does those 
of the other. He has no interest in it beyond that 
of arriving at the truth in a matter which has 
excited much curiosity; and no living person can 
have any other motive but the very laudable one 
of settling a point of dispute which unquestion- 
ably has an historical value. In fact, no one with 
whom I am acquainted has written or spoken in 
reference to it in so dogmatic a spirit as Mr. 
Pivxerton himself. I must trouble you with a 
few remarks on his article. 

Mr, Prxxerton confounds the misstatements 
of the writer in The Queen newspaper with the 
statements of those who have carefully examined 
the documentary evidence. This is not very 
logical, to say the least of it. Whatever may be 
the defects of the testimony offered, it has been 
consistent throughout. Temple Bar is an error 
of Mr. Buckland’s, as I have shown; and I have 
never heard any other place named than West- 
minster Hall until I saw the extract in “ N. & Q.” 
(3 S. v. 119). The value of the documents in 


the possession of Mr. Wilkinson are not impaired 
because Mr. Buckland, along with other errors, 
has substituted Temple Bar for Westminster Hall. 
Mr. Prxxerton, after making much of this mis- 
take, then tells us that to his certain knowledge, 
there are “ many others” i. e. heads of Cromwell. 
I should have expected from so keen a critic 
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more precision in language. Many may mean 
any number from six to a thousand. Without 
asking him for numerical exactness, perhaps he 
will tell us somewhere about the number. He 
says also that, “almost every penny show had 
its real, actual, old, original, identical Cromwell’s 
head.” -As penny shows have always been very 
numerous, the heads must of course have been 
very numerous also. I object to such statements 
i exaggerations. I do not think that 
Mr. Pryxerton can show more than two or three 
cases where heads of Cromwell have been ex- 
hibited in what he would call penny shows. But 
suppose he could show that a hundred heads had 
been exhibited, what then? It would prove that 
ninety-nine must be spurious, but it does not 
prove that one out of the hundred might not be 
the genuine head; much less does it prove that 
the head in question may not be the head of the 
Protector. 

Mr. Pinkerton then says, “ The Wilkinson 
head, we are told, has never been publicly ex- 


as gross 


hibited for money.” Who has told us so? Every | 


authentic account of it has stated the contrary. 
The history, of which I have given an abstract, 
distinctly states that it was twice exhibited for 
money ; first by Mr. Samuel Russell, and after- 
wards by the persons who purchased it of Mr. 
Cox. The head in the possession of Mr. Wilkin- 
son is evidently that which was advertised in the 
Morning Chronicle, March 18th, 1799; so that it 
is not clear “that there are two embalmed heads.” 

The writer in the Phrenological Journal was 
Donovan, not O'Donovan. It is necessary to be 
correct in names. 

The only point of value in Mr. Pryxerron’s 
article is in relation to the embalming. The head 
in question has been embalmed, and no doubt 
embalmed before death. If, therefore, Mr. Pin- 
KERTON, can show that the head of Cromwell was 
not embalmed, it is at once disposed of. I con- 
fess that it is strange that Dr. Bate does not men- 
tion it; but is that so conclusive as Mr. Pivker- 
TON supposes ? I am imperfectly acquainted with 
the process of embalming, but believe that it was 
the practice to commence with the head; if so, 
Dr. Bate might not refer to what was a matter of 
course, but confine himself to a description of 
that portion of the embalming which created the 
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difficulty, and which he was obliged partially to | 


abandon, The question raised is, however, of 
much importance, and may help our inquiry. 

In relation to the illustrative anecdote, I be- 
lieve that no such lecture has been delivered as 
that referred to by Mr. Pixxertoy, nor has the 
head been used for any such purpose while in the 
possession of Mr. Wilkinson. It would be a pity 
to drag the name of such a simpleton as the lec- 
turer before the public, if such ever existed; and 
I respectfully suggest that Mr. Pivxerton might | 
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have spared us the repetition of such a piece of 
puerility. Mr. Prxxerton has gone into the 
whole subject in a spirit of trifling, and one not 
calculated to lead to any profitable result. 

What are the facts? A head is in existence, 
which has become the property of Mr. Wilkinson, 
by a series of circumstances perfectly clear, con- 
nected, and intelligible, accompanied by docu- 
ments which tend to prove that it is the head of 
Cromwell. It is not offered to us by a showman 
to make money, nor by any enthusiastic antiquary. 
It comes to us without any flourish of trumpets 
or rhetoric, not by any act of the owner, but from 
information afforded by others, who, by Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s courtesy, have been permitted to examine 
it. All the facts in relation to it agree, and agree 
with the first loss of the head from the top of 
Westminster Hall. Very many have arrived at 
the conclusion that the evidence greatly prepon- 
derates in favour of its genuineness. It is no 
answer to all this to say that there have been 
“many” heads put forth as those of Cromwell, 
nor that various and varying statements have been 
made by those who have seen it or heard of it. 
The logical inquirer will go back to the original 
documents themselves —to the first link in the 
chain of evidence — and by separating the true 
from the false, and eliminating the irrelevant, form 
his own conclusions upon the whole. 

I have some other facts to supply, if the sub- 
ject be not already wearisome te your — 


B. 


I am reminded of a passage in the Ielations 
Historiques et Curieuses de Voyages of Charles 
Patin r, yoong 1674). This writer says :— 

“London Bridge has nothing extraordinary but its 
spectacle, which is as frightful as has ever been reared to 
the memory of crime. You see there impaled upon a 
tower the heads of those execrable parricides of Majesty. 
It seems that horror animates them, and that their 
punishments, which still (toujours) continue, force them 
to eternal repentance. Those of their chiefs, Cromwell, 
Ireton, his son-in-law, and Bradshaw, are upon the great 
edifice called the Parliament, in sight of the whole city. 
You cannot look at them without turning pale, and with- 
out imagining that they are going to utter these ter- 
rible words,” &c.—P. 168, in Letter 3, dated Oct. 1671. 


B. H. C. 


The late Mr. Joseph Hunter told me, but I 
sillily “ made no note” of it, that in a diary of 
the time, some one said that, being in Red Lion 
Square, he saw the mob dragging about the head 
of the late Protector, and that it was rescued from 
the mob by a surgeon who lived there. 

I wish to add that a Puritan surgeon, named 
Heathcote, lived in Red Lion Square, or Kings- 
gate Street, at the time, and that he had a brother 
in the service of Ireton. This surgeon left an 


only daughter, who married a Puritan cutler at 
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Sheffield, named Fletcher. The late Mr. James 
Montgomery, of Sheffield, on one occasion asked 
his friend Mr. Holland “ What has become of 
Oliver Cromwell's head ?” and related that, when 
he first came to Sheffield, a head so described 
was in the possession of Mr. Wilson in Pond 
Street. This was about 1788. 

Imagination can easily forge a chain of history 
out of these facts ; so easily, that I need say no more 
except that the story is related somewhere in 
Mr. Hunter's MSS. now in the British Museum. 

H. I. H. 


RELIABLE. 
(3"¢ S. v. 58, 85, &e.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. fara S. V. Man. 26, 64. 


That there are forcible objections to this. word | 


appears to be evident to a large number both of 
writers for the press andothers. It has not come 
to be regarded with general favour, but holds 
much the same position in the language as the 
verb fo progress, which most persons who are care- 
ful as to their style avoid. But the true reason 
why it is not a word of just English formation, I 
have not seen fully and clearly given. I would 
state my objection to it thus: When the passive 
voice of a verb can be used without a preposition 
attached to it, it is practicable, st rolet usus, to 
form from it an adjective ending in able or ible ; 
but if a preposition necessarily adheres to the 
verb in the passive voice, the formation of such 
adjectives is not allowable. Thus from the active 
“ people credit the story,” we form the passive 
“ the story is credited,”. and can say “the story 
is credible.” So from “ to justify,” “ to be jus- 
tified,” “justifiable.” But from “we depend on 
the man,” “the man is to be depended on,” we 
cannot form the adjective “dependable”; nor 
from “ to trust in,” “ to be trusted in,” can we 
form “ trustable.” If we would form words in 
able and ible from such verbs, we must take in 
the preposition, as in the odd words, sometimes 
jestingly used in common conversation, come-at- 
able, get-at-able. Similarly, from “ to be relied 
on,” “to be depended on,” we should say relion- 
able, dependonable. Also, if we want an adjective 
from “ to get on,” with reference to a horse, we 
must say “ the horse is get-on-able;" and if an 
adjective from “to put on,” with reference to a 
man’s hat, we must say “the hat is put-on-able; 
not the horse is getable, or the hat is putable. 

All this being so evident, I sincerely hope that 
the word “reliable” will be at length excluded 
from the pages of our newspapers and magazines, 
and especially from all books that wish to take an 
honourable place in English literature. 

“ Disposable,” which has been adduced to sup- 
port “ reliable,” has been tolerated because we 
can use the verb “ to dispose” with or without 





a preposition after it. We say “ things are dis- 
posed in order,” and consequently, “things are 
disposable in order”; and hence “ disposable ” 
has been applied by attorneys, auctioneers, and 
others, to property which may be disposed of. This 
use of the word is, as I say, tolerated, but is 
certainly not to be approved. PHiLocaxus. 


THE MISSES YOUNG. 
(3" S. iv. 417.) 


A strong ray of light is shed upon the question 
of the parentage of these ladies by the statements 
contained in a Memoir of Barthelemon, the vio- 
linist, compiled by his daughter (with the aid of 
Dr. Busby), and prefixed to some selections from 
her father’s oratorio Jefte in Masfa, which she 
published in 1827. 

Barthelemon, it is stated, was married in 1766 
to Mary Young, the vocalist, who is described as 
the “great-granddaughter of Anthony Young” 
(for whom the composition of the popular tune, 
“God save the King ™ is claimed), and also as the 
niece of Mrs. Arne and Mrs. Lampe. She is fur- 
ther described as “a daughter of Charles Young, 
Esq., a senior clerk in the Treasury, and’sister to 
Isabella Young, who was married to the Hon, 
John Scott, brother of the fourth and Jast Earl of 
Deloraine.” We are further informed that Mrs. 
Barthelemon was brought up by her aunt, Mrs. 
Arne (Cecilia Young), who, in her latter years, 
became an inmate of Barthelemon's house, and so 
continued until her death. These circumstances 
must have afforded the memoir- writer opportuni- 
ties of becoming well acquainted with the family 
pedigree, and her statements are, on that account, 
I think, entitled to consideration. 

The mystification as to the Young family has 
extended to other writers besides the two musical 
historians. Lysons, recording thej}appearance of 
the Hon. Mrs. Scott at the Music Meeting at 
Gloucester in 1763 (History of the Meetings of 


| the Three Choirs, 193), describes her as “the 


Hon. Mrs. Scott, formerly Isabella Young, daugh- 
ter of the organist of Catherine-Cree church, a 
mezzo-soprano voice.” Yet the distinction be- 
tween the two Misses Isabella Young is perfectly 
clear. The first, probably soon after October, 
1737, but certainly in the following year, was 


, married to Lampe the composer, and always after- 


wards appeared under her married name. She 
was left a widow in July, 1751. The second 
came out in 1751 at a concert given on March 
18th, “at the New Theatre in the Haymarket” 
“at the Desire of several Ladies of Quality. For 
the Benefit of Miss Isabella Young, a Scholar of 
= Waltz, who never appeared before in Pub- 
ick.” 
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I think, under all the circumstances, it is war- 
rantable to assume that the pedigree of the Young 
family stands thus: — Anthony Young, succes- 
sively organist of St. Clement Danes and St. Ca- 
therine-Cree church, was father of Charles Young, 
organist of Allhallows Barking, who was father 
of the three Misses Young—Cecilia (Mrs. Arne), 
Isabella (Mrs. Lampe), and Esther (Mrs. Jones) ;— 
and also of Charles Young, the clerk in the Trea- 
sury, who was the father of Isabella (Mrs. Scott) 
and Mary (Mrs. Barthelemon). 

Should this be so, Sir John Hawkins’s account 
is correct ; and there is one thing in Dr. Burney’s 
account which seems confirmatory of it—- viz. 
his description of St. Catherine-Cree church as 
situated “near the Tower.” Now, that church 
is really situated on the north side of Leadenhall 
Street, at some distance from the Tower, whilst 
the church of Allhallows Barking, is situated in 
Tower Street, almost contiguous to Tower Hill. 
Burney has evidently confounded Anthony with 
Charles Young. ’ 

The fact of John Frederick Lampe’s son having 
borne in addition to the baptismal names of his 
father that of Charles (3" S. v. 185) strengthens 
the supposition of his mother’s having been the 
daughter of Charles Young. 

Can any correspondent furnish evidence on the 
point which I am compelled to rest on conjec- 
ture —-the relationship between the two organists 
Anthony and Charles Young? W. H. Husk. 


A Butx or Burke's (3 S. v. 212.) — The 
passage here quoted is plainly what Carlyle calls 
“ clotted nonsense,” taken by itself, and as it has 
been handed down to us: and it would be so no 
less, even if the word “ different” was omitted. 
It is evident that “ parts of the same whole” are 
the parts which make up that whole; and they 
cannot possibly be identical, either with each 
other or with the whole. Two joints may make 
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Laity is as much an essential integral p na and has as 
much its duties and its privileges, as the Clerical member.” 


The whole seems to me inconsequent, especially 
the last sentence as connected with what precedes. 
I leave it, however, to the consideration of your 
readers: only suggesting the probability that it is 
not what Burke really said, or deliberately wrote. 

It is at p. 44 of the 10th vol. of the edition of 
1818: of which the editor (Bishop King of Ro- 
chester) says (Introd. to vol. x., pp. vi. vii. and 
note before p. 2), that the notes from which the 
speeches were printed were detached fragments, 
and in a very confused and illegible state. 

LyTTELTON. 


Jupicirat Committee or Privy Counc (3"4 
S. v. 193.) — The Act of 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 41, 
added to the Privy Council a body entitled “ The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” con- 
sisting of the Keeper of the Great Seal, the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench and of the Common 
Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the 
Judges of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
and of the High Court of Admiralty, the Chief 
Judge of the Bankruptcy Court, and all members 
of the Privy Council who have been presidents of 
it, or have held the office of chancellor, or any of 
the before-named offices. Power is also given to 
the king by his sign manual to appoint any two 
other persons who are privy councillors to be 
members of this committee. (Penny Cyclo. xix. 
24.) ‘The general duties of privy councillors are 





| 
| 
| 
| 


up a tail, and they may be so exactly alike as to | 


be undistinguishable, but they are not identical. 


| 


At first sight it is difficult not to suppose that | 


Burke was alluding to Hooker's well-known 
theory, and that the second clause is a confused 
and inaccurate way of saying that the Church and 
the State are “the same whole looked at in two- 
different aspects.” But this is perhaps made, not 
more, but less clear, if we take the whole passage 
together : — 

“ An alliance between Church and State in a Christian 
Commonwealth is, in my opinion, an idle and a fanciful 
speculation. An alliance is between two things that are 
in their nature distinct and independent, such as between 
two sovereign states. But in a Christian Commonwealth 
the Church and the State are one and the same thing, 
being different integral parts of the same whole. For” 
(the italic is mine) “ the Church has been always divided 
into two parts, the Clergy and the Laity: of which the 


to be found in Blackstone (i. 230, 231.) In the 
Gorham case, the two archbishops and the bishop 
of London were summoned to be present as as- 
sessors. (Memoirs of Bishop Blomfield, ii. 114.) 
The unsuccessful efforts made in 1848 to 1850 by 
the Bishop of London to amend the Act of 1833, * 
quoad “ questions of doctrine and points of faith,” 
are recorded in Bishop Blomfield’s Memoirs. (Vol. 
ii. ch. vi.). 

There is a registrar attached to this Judicial 
Committee, to whom matters may be referred, as 
in chancery to a master. As to the summoning 
officer, he must be under sufficient control to 
prevent him, for example, selecting Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. D'Israeli, in the Gorham case, in- 
stead of Archbishops and Bishops, in aid of the 
Privy Council. The clerk to the Privy Council 
issues summonses by himself or a subordinate, at 
the instance of the President, and under the 
authority of the Sovereign. T. J. Bucxron, 


Tne Mozarasic Liturey (3" S. v. 193.)— 
The following is the passage in Ford’s Handbook 
Sor Spain, referred to by your correspondent, 
Frep. E. Torye : —“ The prayers and collects 
are so beautiful, that many have been adopted in 
| our Prayer Book.” (Part 11. p. 791, ed. London, 





1855.) In answer to Mr. Torne’s inquiry, I 
believe that Mr. Ford is not correct in his state- 
ment. I have examined the Mozarabic Liturgy, 
such as it is given in Robles and in Dr. Hefele’s 
Life of Cardinal Ximenez, but I can observe no 


similarity between the collects of the Book of | 


Common Prayer and the Mozarabic Liturgy. It 
is, however, true, that some of the collects and 

rayers in the Book of Common Prayer, seem to 
eve been taken from the Roman Missal. Though 
the ancient Liturgy of the Spanigh church agrees, 
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in all essential points, with the Roman Liturgy, | 


yet there is a considerable difference in the prayers 
and collects. Robles is the great authority on the 
Mozarabic Rite; his work is entitled, Compendio 
de la Vida y Hazanas del Cardenal Don Fray 
Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros; y del Oficio y 
Missa Muzarabe (Toledo, 1604). I possess a 
copy of this scarce volume. ‘The original edition 
of the Mozarabic Liturgy was published by Car- 
dinal Ximenes in 1500. A reprint appeared at 
Rome, edited by the learned Jesuit, F. Lesley, im 
1755 ; and another edition was published in 1770, in 
Mexico, by the Archbishop Lorenzana, who after- 
wards became Archbishop of Toledo, in Spain. 
J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


The resemblance or identity of the English, 
French, and Spanish Collects in their several 
liturgies does not arise from any one of them 
copying the other, but from all of them being 
derived from a common source. 


“ Many believe,” says Wheatly, “that the collects 
were first framed by St. Jerome. It is certain that Gela- 
sius, who was bishop of Rome, A.p. 492, ranged the col- 
lects, which were then used, into order, and added some 
new ones of his own (Comber, Hist. Liturg. part ii. 
§ 14, p. 68); which office was again corrected by Pope 
Gregory the Great in the year 600, whose Sacramentary 

contains most of the collects we now use. But our re- 
formers observing that some of these collects were after- 
wards corrupted by superstitious alterations and additions, 
and that others were quite left out of the Roman Missals 
and entire new ones, relating to their present innova- 
tions, added in their room, they therefore examined every 
collect strietly, and where they found any of them cor- 


rupted, there they corrected them; where any new ones | 


had been inserted, they restored the old ones; and lastly, 
at the Restoration, every collect was again reviewed, 
when whatsoever was deficient was supplied, and all that 
was but improperly expressed, rectified.” (Wheatly’s 
Book of Common Prayer, ch. v. 7. § 2.) 

a 

I. J. Bucxton. 


There is not a single collect of Mozarabic 
origin in the Book of Common Prayer. Dr. Neale 
has pointed out the hopeless error and confusion 
of the passage concerning the Mozarabic rite in 
Ford's Hundbook of Spain. For the fullest in- 
formation concerning the Spanish collects and 
their relation to those of other Western offices, 
Dr. Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology may profitably 
be consulted. A Lonpon Prusst. 
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Nicwzan Barks (3 §. iii. 8, 287.) —I think 
the conjecture of your correspondent Dusrrans 
extremely probable; but, this being granted, I 
must observe that these boats conveyed Alexan- 
der himself, with the main body of his army, down 
the Indus to its mouth ; whence they accompanied 
him, along the sea-coast of Mekkran and Hermaus, 
to the Persian Gulf, where he considered himself 
at home. The division under Craterus, with the 
heavy baggage, elephants, and women (I beg the 
ladies’ pardons), was sent by a more inland route, 
through Beloochistan and Seistan; and did not 
rejoin Alexander till he had nearly, or quite, 
reached the Gulf. See Arrian’s Expeditio Alez- 
andri, and Vincent (Dean), On the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancients, where the line of march, 
supposed to have been pursued by Craterus, is 
traced on the second map (vol. i. edit. 1807). M 
copy of Arrian (Venice, 1535,) is not paged. It 
was an arduous undertaking, before the invention 
of the compass, to traverse those wild and desert 
countries ; which, even now, are almost unknown 
to Europeans. But Craterus was considered the 
most intelligent of Alexander's generals. 

As for the navigation of the fleet, from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, our 
sailors are at a loss to explain how it could be 
performed during the south-west monsoon. 

It is plain that Craterus did not embark at all ; 
excepting once to cross the Indus, and afterwards 
to recross it. See Vincent, vol. i. p. 141, &c. 

ye 

Firz-James (3 S. v. 202.)—The motto of the 
Due de Fitz-James, according to the Annuaire de 
la Noblesse for 1843, is “1689 semper et ubique 
fidelis 1789.” H. 8. G. 


Heminc or Worcester (3™ S. v. 173.) — Al- 
though I cannot exactly identify “the Brewer 
mentioned by C. J. R., I think it is probable that 
he was a member of a civic family of that name, 
who bore for arms—“ Or on a chev. between three 
lions’ heads sa. as many pheons. . .” These 
arms are assigned by Edmondson to Hening of 
London, “descended from Worcestershire,” and 
were borne by John Heming, mayor of Worcester, 
in 1677. The surname is not uncommon in this 
county. One of the name, Richard Hemming, 
of Bentley Manor, was high sheriff in the past 
‘year; and Walter Chamberlain Hemming, his 
brother, was also sheriff in 1859. To the late 
father of these gentlemen, William Hemming of 
Fox Lydiate House, was granted, in 1846 (the 
year of his shrievalty), a coat of arms founded on 
the one I have just described, viz. Arg. on a chev. 


| engrailed, azure, between three lions’ heads erased 


gu., an ostrich with wings endorsed of the first, 
in the beak a key, between two pheons or. And 
for crest, An eagle arg. charged on breast with a 
pheon, supporting a shield, erm.; thereon a pale 
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azure, charged with three leopards’ faces or; 
being the arms of Chamberlain, of which family 
also the ostrich and ke y is the crest: so that this 
coat is a combination of the two coats of Heming 
and Chamberlin. H. Ss. G. 

Worre, Garpener to Henry VIII. (3"* S. v. 
194.)—The following occurs amongst the month’ 8 
wages in October, 2 Edw. VI., paid by Sir Wil- 
liam Cavendish, Knt., Treasurer of the King’s 
Chamber : — 





and deviser of 


« Item, to sir John Wulfe, preist, maker 
1 


the Kinge’s herbors and plantes of grafts, xx* viij: 
Trevelyan Papers, ii. 15, 

My attention was drawn to this entry shortly | 
after I had dispatched my query, which it seems | 
completely to answer except as regards the date, | 
1524, named by Cole. i | 

Arms or Wutiams (3S. v. 175.) —I do not | 
think R. P. W. is correct in placing a query to | 
these bearings. Sazons’ or Englishmen's heads is 

] 


right. There is some legend connected with the 
arms, which I cannot exactly call to mind. 


H.S8.G. | 
Erigram on Inrancy (3 §. v. 195.) — The | 
translation of the beautiful epigram from the 
Arabic, by Sir William Jones, is cited by Whately, 
in his Rhetoric, as an ex: ample of perfect anti- 
thesis org un. chap. ii. § 14). There is another 
version of but not ‘waa so good, in the An- 
thologia An Bol attributed to Carlyle, which 
I transcribe : — 
“ When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 
Whilst thy assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest ; 
So live that in thy latest hour 
We may the floods of sorrow pour, | 
And thou in smiles be drest.” 
From the Arabic, p. 18. 





The following translation into Latin verse, from 
the pen of Lord Grenville, accompanies it : — 
“ INFANS, 
“Dum tibi vix nato leti risere parentes 
V agitu impie -bas tu lac r v muisque domum : 
Sic vivas ut summa tibi cum venerit hora, r 
Sit ridere tuum, sit lacrymare tuis.” 
“«q.” 
The version, as given in “N. & Q.” 
be found in the Arundines Cami, editio quarta, 
p. 88. It is there headed “To a Friend,” and the 
following rendering of it is given by Mr. Drury, 
former ly second master of Harrow :— 


“AD SEXTIUM. 

“ Quum natalibus, O beate Sexti, 
Tuis adfuimus caterva gaudens, 
Vagitu resonis strepente cunis 
In risum domus omnis est soluta. 
Talis vive precor, beate Sexti, 

Ut cireum lacrymantibus propinquis 
Cum mors immineat toro cubantis, 
Solus non alio fruare risu, H. J. T. D.” | 


OXonNIENSIS, 


This, according to a note in Holden’s Foliorum 
Silvula, part 1. p. 521, third ed., 1862, is a trans- 
lation from ee Arabic. Reference is there made 
to wae (J. D.), Specimens of Arabian Poetry, 
p. 80. Carlyle was Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge from 1795 to 1804, 

P. J. F. GAnritxon. 


TRANSLATORS oF TERENCE: JAMES PRENDE- 
VILLE (3" S. v. 117.) —James Prendeville supplied 
a part of the descriptions and illustrations to Mr. 
Tyrrell’s Catalogue of the Poniatowshi Gems, 
| London, 1841, 4to. Joseru Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 


Morro ror Burron-uron-Trent Warer 
Company. — As no one has replied to this query 
(3° §. v. 116), let me suggest from Horace, Epist. 
i. 1,52: “ Argentum auro vilius.” 

P. J. F. Ganrinton. 


The following mottoes appear to me appro- 
| priate, though they do not convey the precise 
ideas suggested in the above communication : — 

“ Opitulatu alitur spes.”—Anon. 

“ Formidatis auxiliatur aquis.” — Ovid, Ep. ex Ponto, 
lib. i. ep. 3. 

*Succurrere saluti fortunisque communibus.” 

Pro Rab., cap. i. 

“ Parcitati beneficium ministrat luxuria.” — Palladius, 

lib. i. cap. Xxvi. 


— Cic. 


Should any one of these be adopted, I hope the 
fact will be notified in “ N. & Q.” F. C. H. 


Siz Joun Moors’s Monument (3° S. v. 169.)— 
Borrow, speaking evidently from actual observa- 
tion, says : — 

“ There is a small battery of the old town which fronts 
the east, and whose wall is washed by the waters of the 
bay. It is a sweet spot, and the prospect which opens 
from it is extensive. The battery itself may be about 
eighty yards square; some young trees are springing up 
about it, and it is a rather favourite resort of the people 
of Coruna. 

“ In the centre of this battery stands the tomb of Moore, 
built by the chivalrous French, in commemoration of the 
fall of their heroic antagonist. It is oblong, and sur- 


mounted by a slab; and on either side bears one of the 
| simple and sublime epitaphs for which our rivals are 
| celebrated, and which stand in such powerful contrast 
is again to | with the bloated and bombastic inscriptions which de- 
form the walls of Westminster Abbey : — 


* JOHN MOORE, 
LEADER OF THE ENGLISH ARMIES, 
SLAIN IN BATTLE, 
1809.’ 


“ The tomb itself is of marble, and around it is a quad- 


| rangular wall, breast high, of rough Gallegan marble; 
close to each corner rises from the earth the breech of an 
immense brass cannon, intended to keep the wall com- 
| pact and close. 
| the work of the French, but of the English government.” 
The Bible in Spain, c. 


These outer erections are, however, not 


26, p. 155, edit. of 1849. 


Borrow may have been misinformed as to the 
| persons by whom the monument was erected ; 
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but the above is evidently a circumstantial de- 
scription by an eye-witness. His version of the 
inscription, I assume to be a translation ; he does 
not say what is the language of the original. 
Davin Gam. 


Famity or Dg Scartu, on De Scare (3S. v. 


134.)—J. 8. D. will find an account of the dis- | 


covery of the monumental stone of Skartha, the 
friend of Swein, with an engraving of the stone, 


in one of the numbers of the Jilustrated London | 


News for April or May, 1858. I am sorry I cannot 
refer him to the exact number, but I am almost 
certain the date is somewhere about the time 
I mention. R. 8. T. 


Posterity or THe Emperor CHARLEMAGNE 
(3"* S. v. 134.) — The descent of the House of 
Kingsale is commonly said to be as follows: — 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine, last male descendant 
of the Carlovingian Kings of France. 
Wigerius ; his son, Baldwin Teutonicus ; his sons— 
1. Nicholas, from whom the Houses of Warrenne 
and Mortimer. 

5. Robert de Courcey. 

John, Baron of Kingsale, was fourth in descent 
from Robert, son of the Robert de Courcey above- 
mentioned. 

But this Charles, or Hugh, is not named by An- 
derson (Royal Genealogies) among the children of 
Charles, Duke of Lorraine. Mézéray says, speak- 
ing of the latter — 

“Tl eut, & ce qu’ils racontent, deux femmes . . . la 
seconde fut Agnes fille de Hebert Comte de Troye, dont 
| ty deux fils durant qu'il fut en prison & Or- 
eans, Hugues et Louys, qui se retirerent vers l’Empereur. 
Ce dernier fut Landgraue de Hesse mais a vray 
dire, ie doute fort des enfans de ce second lict,”— Histoire de 
France, folio, vol. i. p. 871. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


If Hirrevus will‘ refer to the pedigree of the 
Lords of Harewood in Whitaker's Loidis and El- 
mete, or that of Dixon of Seaton-Carew, in Burke's 
Royal Descents, he will find that the Barons King- 
sale derive from Robert de Courcey, the uncle of 
the William, who died s. p. The former pedigree 
will also show him that there were two con- 


temporary Roberts, Lords de Rougemont (first | 


cousins) — viz. Robert, the son of John, and 
Kobert the son of John’s brother George, and 
that the latter had a son William and other issue. 
This William may have been the progenitor of 
George Lisle of Compton Domville. John Lord 
de Rougemont’s wife was Matilda (not Eliza- 


beth) de Ferrers. R. W. Dixon. 


Rosert Ditton Browne, M.P. (3"¢ S. iii. 369, 
479.) —I am informed by a friend (an Irish Ca- 
tholic), that the song which this gentleman used 
to be fond of repeating is set to the tune of a 
French hymn to the Virgin Mary, which is sung 
in her honour, on a certain day in each year, in 
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His son, | 
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| the churches of France and Ireland. He assures 
| me that the song, as well as the hymn, are com- 
| monly known in Ireland, and seems disposed to 
wonder that any question should have been asked 
on the subject. However, I, as an English Pro- 
testant, must confess, that before the present oc- 
casion I never heard of either the hymn or the 
song. Robert Dillon Browne died at the age of 
thirty-nine, just as he had obtained an — 
ment to a post in one of the colonies. When 
living he was, as is well known, an important 
joint in O'Connell's “ flexible tail.” é 


Rouruven, Earn or Fortu anv Brentrorp.— 
Your correspondent J. M. seems to have read 
the articles respecting Patrick Ruthven (2"¢ S. 
ii. 101, 261) through the wrong spectacles. He 
writes as if the letter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
printed in the first of those articles, had been pre- 
sumed to apply to the Earl of Forth and Brent- 
| ford. Upon reference a second time to the article 
in question, he will find that this was not so. The 
letter was treated, and I think rightly treated, as 
relating to Patrick Ruthven, son of John, the 
third Earl of Gowrie. 

Again, with reference to the second article— 
that contributed by myself on the Ladies’ Cabi- 
net—J. M. is mistaken in supposing that “ it was 
conjectured” in that article that the “ Lord Ruth- 
ven,” of the Ladies’ Cabinet, was “ Earl William,” 
the “de facto fourth Earl of Gowrie.” It was 
held, throughout that article, that he was the 
same Patrick Ruthven, son of the third Earl of 
Gowrie—the person who was long confined in the 
Tower, and whose daughter married Vandyke. 

If J. M. thinks that he has any reason to find 
fault with the attribution of the interference of 
Gustavus Adolphus, or the connection with the 
Ladies’ Cabinet, to that Patrick Ruthven, any 
facts upon the subject will be very gladly re- 
ceived; but if, before he again addresses you, he 
will be good enough to re-read the articles to 
which he has alluded, he will perceive that in the 
first of them there is no allusion to the Earl of 
| Forth; nor in the second to “William, de fucto 
fourth Earl of Gowrie.” Joun Bruce. 
5, Upper Gloucester Street. 





| Private Prayers ror tue Larry (3™ S. v. 
| 193.) —B. H. C. will find in Dr. Hook's Church 
| Dictionary, under the head “ Primer,” some par- 
ticulars about forms of prayer for families and 
private individuals, as set forth by authority. It 
is, inter alia, there stated that the last Primer 
which appeared was Dr. (afterwards Bp.) Cosin’s 
“ Collection of Private Devotions: in the prac- 
tice of the Ancient Church, called the Hours of 
| Prayer, as they were after this manner published 

by authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560, &c.” ‘This 

was published in 1627 “ by command of King 
Charles I.” In the Preface signed by G{erard) 
‘ 
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Quotations Wantep (3S. v. 174, 175.) — 
T. Lesute will find the lines — 


“ A human heart should beat for two,” &c.— 


Mfoultrie] to “ the Primer set forth at large for | 
the use of the Members of the Anglican Church | 
in Family and Private Prayer, in the Reign of | 
Queen Elizabeth,” published in 1863 by Masters, 
it is stated that “the Primer is the authorised 
Book of Family and Private Prayer for the Laity 


in a book of poems called London Lyrics, pub- 
lished a few years since. H. W. H. 





wi 
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of the English Church.” And the Editor adds:— 
“ Earlier in the time of its first publication than the 


Book of Common Prayer, its subsequent editions and 
revisions run parallel with that Book. The Invocations 
of the Saints, the ‘Ave Maria,’ and other features of the 
Primer of Henry VIIL., disappear from the revised edi- 
tions of Edward VI. and of Elizabeth. 
Edward a rival Primer of very inferior merit, with fixed 
lessons for every day in the week, and fixed Psalms in 
order, struggled into life, and after maintaining a brief 
and precarious existence alongside of the original Primer, 
finally died out in Elizabeth’s reign, leaving the ground 
unoccupied to the nobler Book which continued to throw 
out its editions till superseded by the altered (unhap- 
nily altered) versions of later and more private hands. 
Bishop Cosin’s Hours of Prayer, which are based upon 
the Primer, are weil known at the present day. Perhaps 
a devotional Manual which claims to be not the work of 


a single divine, nor of a single year, nor of a single edi- | 


tion, but the carefully matured gift of the Fathers of the 
English Reformation, perfected by the best of all Re- 
visionists — use, through many editions in an earnest and 
learned age, may be welcome to the Faithful of the Eng- 
lish Communion. Its intrinsic value has been recognised 
by the editors of the Parker Society, who published the 
edition of 1559, together with other documents, with a 
view to making known the true principles of the English 
Reformation.” 
Cc. W. 


The only “ Family Prayers” which now have 
any authority in the English Church are those in 
Queen Elizabeth's Primer, which is drawn from 
the Sarum Enchiridion of pre-Reformation times. 

A Lonpon Prierst. 

Latin Quotation (3 S. v. 213.) —The fol- 
lowing may be the proper reading and transla- 
tion of the passage proposed : — 

_“ Hine dicitur Spiritus caritatis quam obsignat in cor- 
dibus nostris: non credens est ergo a spiritu qui abducit 
deposita ad humana commenta.” 

Hence he is called the Spirit of charity, which 
he impresses upon our hearts: an unbeliever, 
therefore, is of the spirit which carries away the 
deposit (of faith) to the devices of men. 

F. C. H. 

_ Wizt1am Dupezon (3" S. v. 172.) —This very | 
singular and learned person was a farmer in East 
Lothian, Haddingtonshire. There was published, | 
in 1765, a 12mo volume of his, which was en- 
titled : — 

“ Philosophical Works, viz.—The State of the Moral 
World considered—A Catechism founded upon Experi- 
ence and Reason—A View of the Necessitarian or Best 
Scheme—Philosophical Letters concerning the Being and | 








Attributes of God.” 


Copies of this are now rarely to be seen. 


| 
| 


. Tr.G.S. | 
Edinburgh, . | 


In the reign of | 


| shire. 


This quotation is from the Ingoldshy Legends. 
C. F. S. Warren. 

“ God from a beautiful necessity is love in all he doeth.” 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy : Of Immortality. 
E. J. Norman. 


“ Aurnor or Goon, To Tues I turn” (3 §. 
iv. 353 ; v. 123.)—In addition to what has already 
| been communicated, in reference to the above 
hymn, allow me to say that the four stanzas 
quoted by your last correspondent form, with a 
few verbal alterations, the last half of a hymn on 
| the “Ignorance of Man,” by Merrick. It begins 
thus : — 


“ Behold yon new-born infant, grieved 
| With hunger, thirst, and pain ; 
That asks to have the wants relieved 

It knows not to explain.” 


The composition consists of eight stanzas, and 
may be found in James Montgomery's Christian 
Psalmist, Hymn 333, edit. 1828. mn Si, Fie 


Hucu Branuam, M.A. (3™ S. v. 212), was 
instituted to Dovercourt, with the chapel of Har- 
| wich, Oct. 7, 1574; and to the rectory of Little 
| Oakley, Essex, Nov. 20, 1579. He also held the 
| rectory of Peldon, in the same county. He died 

in 1615 (Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 220, 446, 
467). C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 
| Cambridge. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Rev. Curistoruer Ricwarnson (3"¢ 8. v. 213) 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge ; B.A. 1636-7, 
M.A. 1640, and it is probable that he had epi- 
scopal ordination. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

Camsprince Vittaces (3 S. v. 212.)—In 
| 7 Edw. I. the Papworths ure called Papworth 
| Everard and Papworth Anneys (Jtofuli Hundre- 
| dorum, ii. 472, 473). They were, very probably, 
| so denominated after the principal owners at a 

former period. The prefix of Saint is a silly 


| innovation, certainly introduced since Messrs. 


Lysons published their account of Cambridge- 
Indeed the former parish is called Pap- 
worth Everard in the Act for its enclosure 
passed in 1815. C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


’ 


“ Exposition or Eccuesrastes, 1680” (2™* S. 
iii. 330.) —George Sykes (Sikes), a mystical Cal- 
vinist, is supposed to have been the author of the 
book in question. He also wrote Evangelical 
Essays towards the Discovery of a Gospel State, 
1666. le seems to have been connected in re- 
ligious opinions with Sir H. Vane, from whose 
writings he quotes. Ss. S, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber 
to the Princess of Wales, 1714—1720. (Murray.) 

This is one of the most valuable contributions to con- 
temporary history which the curiosity of the present day 
has yet unearthed. The period of our annals to which 
it relates is one singularly deficient in similar materials ; 
and the gossiping record which Lady Cowper gives us of 
the political intrigues, and the etiquette and observances 
at the court of the First George, is replete alike with 
information and amusement. The authoress, Mary Cla- 
vering, the wife of Lord Chancellor Cowper, was not only 
an observant, but also an accomplished woman; as is 
shown by the fact that she was in the habit of trans- 
lating into French her husband’s memorials, that they 
might be intelligible to his sovereign. And as it is plain 
she was, as she deserved to be, 
her husband the Lord Chancellor, and equally so in that 
of her royal mistress and the Prince of Wales, she had 
peculiar opportunities of knowing all that was going on; 
and the perusal of the present fragment, for we regret to 
say it is but a fragment, awakens a feeling of deep regret 
that there seems little hope of recovering the missing 
portions of this most interesting narrative. 


Magna Vita 8. Hugonis Epise pi Lincolniensis. From 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and th 
Imperial Library, Paris. Edited by the Rev. James 
F. Dimock. M.A. Published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls (Longman. ) 

The name of Hugh Bishop of Lincoln still figures in 
the Calendar of the Church. That he should have won 
that distinction few will be surprised who read this ela- 
borate biography of a prelate whom the present editor 
describes as an upright, honest, fearless man—an earnest, 
holy Christian bishop, adding “that in the whole range 
of English worthies, few men deserve a higher and holier 
niche than Bishop Hugh of Lincoln. That he should 
have built Lincoln Cathedral—that “templum gloriosis- 
simum,” as his biographer terms it, is enough to recom- 
mend his memory to our architectural friends. But he 
had far higher claims than this; and the story of his 
useful life is well told in the narrative before us, the 
work of one Adam, a Benedictine Monk, which the editor 
has carefully printed from a Bodleian MS., compared with 
another in the Imperial Library at Paris. As the Vita 
S. Hugonis throws considerable light on the history of 
this country during the ibe riod of which it treats, it fur- 
nishes many valuable additions to our knowledge of those 
eventful times. Mr. Dimock has obviously bestowed 
great care and labour upon the work, for which his pre- 
vious labours on Hugh of Lincoln had well prepared him, 
and we have to thank him for a capital Index. 


Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
taken from Diocesan and Parish Registries, MSS. in 
the Principal Libraries and Public Offices of Oxford, 
Dublin, and London; and from Private or Family 
Papers. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D., Chaplain to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and Vicar of Clonfert Cloyne. 3 Vols. 
8vo. (Longman.) 

The ecclesiastical records of Ireland have of late years 
attracted the atte ation of the learned. 
all the bishops and cathedral dignitaries, from ancient to 
modern times, S been duly recorded and preserved in 
the admirable Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice of Archdeacon 
Cotton; and Dr. Todd, Mr. E. P. Shirley, Mr. Caulfield, 
and many other scholars, have published works illustra- 
tive of the Church. But few attempts have been made, 
and those few very unimportant, to trace the parochial 


he succession 0 


in the full confidence of | 


[3r¢ S. V. Man. 26, °64. 


clergy of Ireland from the period of the Reformation to 
the present time, or to extract from her own records the 
history of the Church. As far as the united Diocese of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross is concerned, this want has now 
been supplied; and so completely, that in very many 
parishes the succession of incumbents, for more than two 
centuries and a half, is complete. In many cases, Dr, 
Brady has been able to indicate the parentage, birth- 
place, college matriculation, and University degree of the 
clergyman; as well as his ordination and clerical ap- 
pointments, his marriage, issue, and death. To these are 
sometimes added, his published works, charitable be- 
quests, and genealogical notices. The book is one of great 
labour and research; and we sincerely trust that this 
endeavour to “do justice to Ireland” will meet with 
such general approval as to induce other members of the 
Irish church to follow the admirable example which Dr. 
Brady has placed before them. 


Icelandic Legends. Collected by Ton Arnason. 
by George E. J. Powell and Eirikur Magnusen. 
twe nty-eight Iilustrations. (Bentley.) 

No one who has paid the slightest attention to the 
character of Icelandic literature will be surprised to hear 
that the learned libraris un of Reykjavick, Mr. Ion Arna- 
son, the Grimm of Iceland, as he has been he appily desig- 
nated, should have succeeded in gathering in an almost 
inexhaustible store of Popular Legends and Traditions, 
which are still current in the mouth of the people. From 
a selection published by him in 1862, the present transla- 
tors have made a further selection, which they have 
divided into Stories of Elves, Stories of Trolls, Stories of 
Ghosts and Goblins, and Miscellaneous Stories. These 
are extremely well calculated to give an idea of the Folk 
Lore of Iceland, and are very valuable as materials fora 
History of Popular Fiction. The illustrations are fanciful 
and characteristic. 
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Javvgs. The Historical Register, 25 vols. extending from 74 & 


led that there is a letter waiting for him at the Office, 
H. ¢ 1 list of the Members of Parliament, temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
may be found in Willis’ Notitia Parliamentaria, 3 vols. 8vo, 1730.——For 
the derivation of the name vieces of ordnance consult Falconer's 
Dictionary of the Marine, « dited by Dr. Burney, 4to, 1815, and Vial du 

U ae i's Dictionnaire de la Marine, 4to, 3 vols. Paris, 1783-87. 
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